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A SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Rev.  J.  William  Jones,  D.D.,  was  a chaplain  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
and  it  was  his  “proud  privilege  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that  army  as  private 
soldier  or  chaplain  from  Harper's  Ferry  in  1861  to  Appomattox  Courthouse  in 
1865 — to  know  personally  many  of  its  leading  officers — to  mingle  freely  with  the 
private  soldiers  in  camp,  on  the  march,  in  the  bivouac,  on  the  battle  field,  and  in  the 
hospital — and  to  labor  in  those  glorious  revivals  which  made  nearly  the  whole  army 
vocal  with  God’s  praises.” 

These  experiences  he  put  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  “ Christ  in  the  Camp;  or. 
Religion  in  Lee’s  Army,”  in  which  many  incidents  are  given  of  the  concern  mani- 
fested by  General  Lee  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers  under  him,  and  there 
are  many  other  incidents  showing  the  wonderful  influence  of  religion  upon  that 
army  as  a whole,  and  individual  instances  of  its  comfort  to  the  wounded  and  dying. 
It  is  doubtless  the  most  comprehensive  work  of  the  kind  ever  published,  and  is  re- 
plete with  interest  from  beginning  to  end. 

A list  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  is  also  given,  and  an  ap- 
pendix gives  instances  of  the  work  of  grace  in  other  armies  of  the  Confederacy. 

A special  price  on  the  last  of  the  edition  enables  the  Veteran  to  offer  this  work  in 
new  stock  at  $1.50  for  the  cloth  and  $2  for  the  half  leather.  And  a very  special 
offer  of  it  in  either  binding  is  made  with  a year’s  subscription  at  $2.50.  Those 
taking  advantage  of  this  offer  can  also  have  the  pamphlet  on  the  “First  Fight 
between  Ironclads”  by  asking  for  it. 

Send  all  orders  to  the  Veteran. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  SOUTH. 

Here  is  some  information  that  will  be 
not  only  interesting,  but  also  an  inspira- 
tion to  you  as  a Southerner. 

Did  you  know  that  the  South  pro- 
duces— 

About  100  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
cane  sugar? 

About  100  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
peanuts? 

About  92  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
sweet  potatoes? 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
early  spring  vegetables? 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
grain  sorghums? 

About  45  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
peaches? 

About  45  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
chickens  and  other  fowls? 


About  35  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
citrus  fruits? 

About  33  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
eggs? 

About  30  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
apples? 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
sugar? 

About  100  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
bauxite? 

About  100  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
barytes? 

About  100  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
fuller’s  earth? 

About  99  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
sulphur? 

About  99  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
phosphate  rock? 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
aluminum? 


About  60  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
graphite? 

About  45  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
asphalt? 

About  33  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
pyrites? 

About  33  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
talc  and  soapstone? 

About  32  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
coal? 

About  24  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
lead  and  zinc? 

And,  again,  that  the  South  has — 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
swine? 

About  35  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
cattle? 

And  of  course  King  Cotton  should 
have  been  included  in  the  above  list, 
for  it  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
financial  asset  which  the  South  has 
to-day,  despite  the  boll  weevil. — Com- 
piled by  Rose  & Son,  members  American 
CoUoti  Exchange,  New  York  City. 


A TRIBUTE. 

The  day,  the  hour,  the  place  have  met. 
Friends,  we’ll  ponder,  “lest  we  forget” 
The  bravest  men  who  ever  died 
For  the  noblest  cause  that  was  ever  tried ! 

The  men  whose  graves  we  deck  to-day. 
Dead  for  half  a century  are  they; 

But  unforgotten!  As  the  long  years  roll 
Of  tribute  they  shall  have  a toll. 

The  “thin  gray  line”  grows  almost  bare 
As  one  by  one,  now  here,  now  there, 

A fellow  conrade  joins  the  band 
Of  heroes,  dead  for  Dixie  Land. 

Conquered?  Yes!  Defeated?  Never! 
Unnumbered  hosts  their  ranks  could 
sever. 

In  dauntless  courage  their  ashes  rise 
To  claim  for  them  a victor’s  prize. 

Pause!  think!  revere!  they  gave  their  all 
In  answer  to  the  Southern  call. 
And  in  this  land  for  which  they  died, 
A day  for  memories  we  set  aside. 

This  is  the  day — and  while  love  shall 
last. 

Let  echoes  ring  from  out  the  past. 
While  Southern  hearts  beat  warm  and 
true 

Confederate  gray,  we  reverence  you! 

(This  poem  was  written  by  Miss 
Rutson  Hatchett  Lutz  and  read  by  her 
at  the  Memorial  Day  exercises  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  on  April  26.  She  is  a 
senior  of  the  Sidney  Lanier  High  School 
of  that  city  and  a promising  young 
writer.) 
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Though  men  deserve,  they  may  not  win,  success; 

The  brave  will  honor  the  brave,  vanquished  none  the  less. 
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THE  RE  UNION  IN  RICHMOND. 

The  fame  of  Virginia  hospitality  was  not  dimmed  by  any 
lack  in  the  entertainment  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
in  their  thirty-second  annual  reunion,  June  20-22.  The  old 
Confederate  capital  was  turned  over  to  them  literally  for  the 
three  days,  and  the  city  was  alive  with  color  and  activity  in 
their  behalf.  Provision  had  been  made  for  the  entertainment 
of  several  thousand  veterans  in  homes  of  the  city,  but  the 
number  coming  in  was  larger  than  was  expected,  so  arrange- 
ments were  made  to  house  the  surplus  in  vacant  city  buildings, 
and  in  that  way  all  were  provided  for.  It  was  estimated  that 
more  than  six  thousand  veterans  attended  this  reunion,  and 
the  additional  visitors  were  several  times  that  number. 

The  convention  opened  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  20,  and 
the  addresses  of  welcome  all  breathed  that  spirit  of  hospitality 
and  appreciation  of  the  visitors  that  made  them  feel  doubly 
at  home.  “The  city  is  yours”  was  the  sentiment  of  every 
speech,  and  every  veteran  felt  it.  Gov.  E.  Lee  Trinkle  gave 
them  welcome  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
and  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the  leaders  of  that  great  cause; 
Mayor  Ainslie  stirred  them  by  his  welcome  for  the  city  of 
Richmond;  Commander  W.  B.  Freeman,  of  the  Virginia 
Division  U.  C.  V.,  voiced  a cordial  greeting  from  comrades  of 
the  State;  and  the  addresses  by  Senator  Pat  Harrison,  of 
Mississippi,  and  Dr.  Douglas  Freeman,  who  made  the  special 
reunion  address,  stirred  all  to  wildest  enthusism. 

A short  business  session  was  held  in  the  afternoon  for  the 
report  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees, after  which  came  the  reception  at  the  Governor’s 
mansion  to  veterans  and  official  ladies  of  the  reunion  as  the 
special  entertainment  of  the  day.  The  spacious  mansion  was 
crowded  during  the  hours  designated. 

The  Wednesday  sessions  were  given  over  to  business  and  the 
election  of  officers.  Of  the  most  important  reports  was  that 
on  the  Jefferson  Davis  Memorial,  at  Fairview,  Ky.,  which  was 
made  by  Gen.  W.  B.  Haldeman,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  Association.  Following 
his  report,  it  was  resolved  by  the  United  Confederate  Veterans 
in  convention  assembled  in  Rjcl^mond,  V&-i  June  21,  1922: 


“That  all  Confederate  organizations  of  men  and  women  are 
hereby  urged  to  earnestly  and  actively  endeavor  to  secure  at 
once  tfie  sum  of  $30,000  necessary  to  complete  the  Jefferson 
Davis  monument,  now  being  erected  at  the  birthplace  of  the 
only  President  of  the  Confederacy,  at  Fairview,  Ky. 

“That  the  quickest  and  best  way  to  raise  this  money  is 
by  means  of  a loan,  without  interest,  to  be  made  by  the  men 
and  women  of  the  South  who  are  financially  able  to  do  so, 
this  sum  to  be  repaid  when  the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
pursuant  to  their  promise  to  complete  the  monument,  have 
finished  the  collection  of  the  money  necessary  for  this  busi- 
ness.” 

The  amount  needed  to  complete  the  monument  is  to  be 
loaned  by  the  moneyed  men  of  the  organization,  it  is  under- 
stood, who  will  be  repaid  from  collections  made  as  designated. 

A resolution  was  adopted  to  provide  a suitable  memorial  to 
the  faithful  slaves  of  the  South.  While  nothing  definite  was 
set  forth,  plans  for  this  will  be  perfected  later,  and  the  amount 
to  be  collected  and  the  site  of  the  memorial  will  be  decided 
upon. 

The  movement  for  a Confederate  monument  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  was  indorsed  by  unanimous  vote. 

Some  other  resolutions  passed  were  as  follows: 

That  the  graves  of  Confederate  veterans  be  marked  with  a 
cross  of  honor,  four  inches  square.  This  resolution  calls  upon 
the  members  of  the  families  of  the  veterans  to  see  that  the 
cross  marks  the  grave  of  all  veterans  who  have  died  and  those 
who  die  in  the  future. 

That  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  become  associate 
members  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  without  having 
a vote  at  the  U.  C.  V.  meetings.  Many  Camps  have  already 
admitted  the  Sons  to  membership,  and  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution  was  to  let  other  Camps  of  the  organization  know 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  to  prohibit  their  taking 
similar  action. 

The  report  on  the  Battle  Abbey  was  made,  in  which  was 
included  the  article  by  Judge  Christian  in  the  Veteran  for 
June.  The  thanks  of  the  convention  were  voted  to  Judge 
Christian  and  others  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
Abbey  is  being  conducted,  and  the  support  of  the  people  of 
the  South  for  this  great  institute  was  earnestly  urged. 
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A message  of  sympathy  was  sent  to  President  Wilson,  whose 
name  was  cheered  in  the  convention  whenever  mentioned. 

Thanks  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  the  State  of  Virginia,  the 
members  of  the  reunion  committees,  and  the  press  of  the 
“Capital  of  the  Confederacy”  were  expressed  in  a series  of 
resolutions  at  the  last. 

The  report  of  the  History  Committee,  Gen.  C.  I.  Walker, 
of  South  Carolina,  Chairman,  set  out  the  work  that  had  been 
accomplished  in  eliminating  from  schools  such  histories  as 
were  found  to  be  unfair  to  the  South.  A part  of  this  report 
was  the  commendation  of  the  pamphlet  by  Col.  H.  W.  John- 
stone, of  Curryville,  Ga.,  which  brings  out  some  heretofore 
unknown  history  of  events  just  preceding  the  War  between 
the  States.  The  report  is  here  given  in  full: 

“To  the  United  Confederate  Veterans,  Richmond,  Va.: 

“ Comrades:  Your  Rutherford  Committee,  appointed  to 
endeavor  to  have  the  truth  of  Confederate  history  presented 
to  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  young  of  the  South,  has 
the  honor  to  submit  its  annual  report. 

“For  reasons  heretofore  given,  your  committee  has  been 
obliged  to  restrict  its  scope  of  work,  almost  exclusively,  to 
watching  and  influencing  State  school  book  adoptions,  in 
order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  textbooks  for  use  in  the  South- 
ern schools,  teaching  our  youths  the  great  historic  truths  of 
the  Confederate  struggle,  thus  enabling  them  to  justify,  ap- 
prove, and  commend  the  actions  of  their  forbears  in  the 
sixties.  As  previously  reported,  Mississippi  and  Texas  had 
made  selections  of  histories  fair  to  the  South,  and  we  are  glad 
now  to  report  that  during  the  past  year  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina  have  made  adop- 
tions of  books  fair  to  the  South.  In  every  case  your  committee 
has  presented  the  importance  of  this  matter  to  the  adopting 
boards.  It  is  gratifying  that  this  sentiment  is  sweeping  over 
the  South,  and  the  various  adopting  boards  seem  deter- 
mined to  allow  in  their  schools  only  such  histories  which 
fairly  teach  the  magnificent  history  of  the  Southern  States  of 
our  Union. 

“It  is  with  the  utmost  pleasure  that  we  invite  attention  to 
the  splendid  work  done  in  the  State  adoptions  by  the  text- 
book committees  of  the  respective  State  divisions  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy.  These  committees 
have  worked  most  earnestly  and  efficiently  and  have  largely 
contributed  to  the  glorious  achievements  of  securing  in  the 
States  histories  true  and  loyal  to  the  Confederacy. 

“To  show  how  fully  this  sentiment  has  been  aroused,  we 
cite  North  Carolina’s  action  in  particular.  This  State  had  on 
its  list  of  adopted  books  for  high  schools,  from  a previous 
adoption,  a history  which  taught  the  young  that  the  Confed- 
erate cause  was  ‘an  unworthy  one.’  The  contract  had  some 
time  to  run.  But  when  the  false  teachings  of  this  history  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  it 
broke  the  contract,  assuming  whatever  pecuniary  damage  may 
arise,  and  eliminated  the  book  from  its  schools. 

“Your  committee  would  especially  commend  a pamphlet 
by  Colonel  Huger  W.  Johnstone,  of  Curryville,  Ga.,  on  the 
‘Truth  of  the  War  Conspiracy  of  1861,’  and  published  by  that 
great-hearted  Southern  historian.  Miss  Mildred  Rutherford. 
This  presents  the  official  evidence  gathered  principally  from 
the  United  States  government  archives,  which  proves  the 
Confederate  war  was  deliberately  and  personally  conceived 
and  its  inauguration  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  that  he 
was  personally  responsible  for  forcing  the  war  upon  the  South. 

“To  instill  further  into  the  young  of  the  South  the  truths  of 
the  Confederacy’s  magnificent  struggle  for  constitutional 


liberty,  the  chairman  of  our  committee  has  prepared  a lecture 
teaching  these  truths,  which  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
young  of  the  South.  This  lecture  has  been  delivered  in  the 
colleges  and  high  schools  and  much  good  has  been  thereby 
accomplished.  Your  members  can  aid  in  this  good  work  by 
suggesting  to  any  institutions  of  learning  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods  that  they  arrange  to  have  this  lecture  delivered. 
It  will  be  history  told  by  one  who  helped  to  make  it. 

“Your  committee,  unless  you  direct  otherwise,  will  con- 
tinue its  work.  We  believe  that  the  constant  agitation  of  the 
great  Confederate  organizations,  the  Veterans,  Daughters,  and 
Sons,  is  producing  fruit;  that  the  sentiment  has  been  so 
aroused  that  perverted  Yankee  histories  will  no  longer  be 
used  to  instruct  our  children;  that  the  young  will  now  be 
taught  that  the  South  was  right,  yea,  eternally  and  ever- 
lastingly right,  in  fighting  for  these  principles  upon  which  our 
glorious  country  was  founded. 

“Respectfully  submitted  for  the  Rutherford  committee. 

“C.  I.  Walker,  Chairman.” 

The  adoption  of  the  resolution  accepting  this  report,  in  so 
far  as  the  paragraph  in  reference  to  Lincoln’s  responsibility 
for  the  War  between  the  States,  was  repudiated  by  Commander 
in  Chief  Julian  S.  Carr,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  Department,  C.  B.  Howry,  in  a statement 
given  to  the  newspapers  after  the  reunion.  Why  a protest 
was  not  made  against  it  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  has  not 
been  explained.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  protest  was  not 
made,  so  that  the  matter  might  have  been  referred  for  further 
consideration,  and  thus  this  confusion  and  misunderstanding 
which  have  so  aroused  the  people  generally  could  have  been 
avoided.  To  put  the  blame  on  Lincoln  alone  for  having  con- 
ceived and  inaugurated  the  War  between  the  States  will  need 
strong  proof  to  sustain,  but  that  he  had  a part  in  the  events 
which  precipitated  the  conflict  cannot  be  denied.  That  the 
South  was  forced  to  fire  on  Fort  Sumter  because  of  its  secret 
reenforcement,  despite  Federal  assurance  to  the  contrary,  is 
well  known;  and  Lincoln  knew  that  this  first  shot  would  fire 
the  Northern  heart  to  answer  his  call  for  troops  to  invade  the 
South. 

If  all  this  agitation  but  result  in  our  people  giving  more 
study  to  the  history  of  that  period,  there  will  be  hope  to  yet 
establish  the  truth  of  it. 

A joint  memorial  service  was  held  at  noon  on  Wednesday 
by  the  three  organizations  in  convention  to  pay  tribute  to 
those,  who  had  passed  over  since  the  last  reunion,  a long  list 
of  whom  shows  many  vacant  places  in  the  ranks. 

W.  McDonald  Lee,  of  Virginia,  was  elected  Commander  in 
Chief  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans;  and  Carl  Hinton,  of  Colo- 
rado, was  reelected  Adjutant  in  Chief. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  organization  was  by  acclama- 
tion, after  a heated  contest  for  Commander  in  Chief,  Gen. 
J.  A.  Thomas,  of  Georgia,  being  put  in  nomination  for  that 
office.  His  withdrawal  left  no  opponent,  and  the  election 
went  by  acclamation,  as  follows: 

Commander  in  Chief,  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  North  Carolina. 

Commander  Army  of  Tennessee  Department,  J.  A.  Thomas, 
of  Georgia. 

Commander  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department,  C.  B. 
Howry,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Commander  Trans-Mississippi  Department,  E.  W.  Fitz- 
patrick, of  Texas. 

(Continued  on  page  278.) 
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COL.  JOHN  A.  WASHINGTON,  C.  S.  A. 

In  a communication  to  the  National  Tribune,  Z.  T.  Starkey, 
of  the  National  Soldiers’  Home,  at  Quincy,  111.,  gives  his 
version  of  the  killing  of  Col.  John  A.  Washington,  last  of  the 
name  to  own  Mount  Vernon,  and  who  was  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  R.  E.  Lee.  Mr.  Starkey  refers  to  “Brig.  Gen.  John  A. 
Washington,  in  command  of  a squad  of  Confederate  cavalry 
on  a scouting  expedition  along  Deer  Creek  Valley  in  West 
Virginia  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  south  of  Beverly,”  and 
says: 

“ I was  a member  of  Company  E,  3d  Ohio,  commanded  by 
E.  P.  Abbott.  I was  on  picket  duty  and  had  just  been  re- 
lieved, and  was  looking  down  the  valley  when  I saw  this 
squad  of  cavalry  pass  a house  in  which  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  14th  Indiana  were  engaged  in  playing  cards. 
They  saw  the  squad,  too,  and  opened  fire,  and  I saw  the 
commander  fall.  I immediately  rushed  down  and,  placing 
the  body  in  my  blanket,  with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the 
boys  who  were  members  of  the  card  party,  carried  him  to  the 
picket  post,  where  his  identity  was  established  by  our  cap- 
tain, who  had  heard  the  firing  and  came  out  to  ascertain  the 
cause. 

“Captain  Abbott  and  General  Washington  were  members 
of  the  same  class  at  West  Point,  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  found  opposing  forces,  and  he  identified  the  body  as  soon 
as  he  saw  it.  It  was  later  under  a flag  of  truce  returned  to  his 
troops.” 

Letters  from  General  Lee  to  his  wife  and  to  the  Governor 
of  Virginia,  touching  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Washington, 
disprove  the  story  told  by  Mr.  Starkey.  Another  instance  of 
a soldier’s  imagination  carrying  him  beyond  fact.  Gen- 
eral Lee’s  letters  also  give  some  interesting  points  on  the 
Cheat  Mountain  effort.  He  wrote  to  his  wife  as  follows; 

“Valley  Mount,  September  17,  1861. 

“I  received,  dear  Mary,  your  letter  of  the  5th  by  Beverly 
Turner,  who  is  a nice  young  soldier.  I am  pained  to  see  fine 
young  men  like  him,  of  education  and  standing,  from  all  the 
old  and  respectable  families  in  the  State,  serving  in  the  ranks. 
I hope  in  time  they  will  receive  their  reward.  I met  him  as 
I was  returning  from  an  expedition  to  the  enemy’s  works, 
which  I had  hoped  to  have  surprised  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th,  both  at  Cheat  Mountain  and  at  Valley  River.  All  the 
attacking  parties  with  great  labor  had  reached  their  destina- 
tion, over  mountains  considered  impassable  to  bodies  of 
troops,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  storm  that  set  in  the  day 
before  and  raged  all  night,  in  which  they  had  to  stand  up  till 
daylight.  Their  arms  were  then  unserviceable  and  they  in 
poor  condition  for  a fierce  assault  against  artillery  and  supe- 
rior numbers.  After  waiting  till  ten  o’clock  for  the  assault 
on  Cheat  Mountain,  which  did  not  take  place  and  which  was 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  the  rest,  they  were  withdrawn, 
and,  after  waiting  three  days  in  front  of  the  enemy,  hoping 
he  would  come  out  of  his  trenches,  we  returned  to  our  posi- 
tion at  this  place.  I cannot  tell  you  my  regret  and  mortifica- 
tion at  the  untoward  events  that  caused  the  failure  of  the 
plan.  I had  taken  every  precaution  to  insure  success,  and 
counted  on  it.  But  the  Ruler  of  the  universe  willed  other- 
wise and  sent  a storm  to  disconcert  a well-laid  plan  and  to 
destroy  my  hopes.  We  are  no  worse  off  now  than  before, 
except  the  disclosure  of  our  plan,  against  which  they  will 
guard. 

“We  met  with  one  heavy  loss,  which  grieves  me  deeply: 
Colonel  Washington  accompanied  Fitzhugh  on  a recon- 
noitering  expedition,  and  I fear  they  were  carried  away  by 
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their  zeal  and  approached  within  the  enemy’s  pickets.  The 
first  they  knew  was  a volley  from  a concealed  party  within  a 
few  yards  of  them.  Their  balls  passed  through  the  Colonel’s 
body,  then  struck  Fitzhugh’s  horse,  and  the  horse  of  one  of 
the  men  was  killed.  Fitzhugh  mounted  the  Colonel’s  horse 
and  brought  him  off.  I am  much  grieved.  He  was  always 
anxious  to  go  on  these  expeditions.  This  was  the  first  day 
I assented.  Since  I had  been  thrown  into  such  intimate  rela- 
tions with  him,  I had  learned  to  appreciate  him  very  highly. 
Morning  and  evening  have  I seen  him  on  his  knees  praying  to 
his  Maker. 

“‘The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart; 
and  merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering  that  the 
righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come.’  May  God 
have  mercy  on  us  all!  I suppose  you  are  at  the  Hot  Springs 
and  will  direct  to  you  there.  Our  poor  sick,  I know,  suffer 
much.  They  bring  it  on  themselves  by  not  doing  what  they 
are  told.  They  are  worse  than  children,  for  the  latter  can  be 
forced.” 

On  the  same  date  he  wrote  to  “His  Excellency,  Governor 
John  Letcher”: 

"My  Dear  Governor:  I received  your  very  kind  note  of  the 
5th  instant,  just  as  I was  about  to  accompany  General  Lor- 
ing’s  command  on  an  expedition  to  the  enemy’s  works  in 
front,  or  I would  have  before  thanked  you  for  the  interest 
you  take  in  my  welfare,  and  your  too  flattering  expression  of 
my  ability.  Indeed,  you  overrate  me  much,  and  I feel  hum- 
bled when  I weigh  myself  by  your  standard.  I am,  how- 
ever, very  grateful  for  your  confidence,  and  I can  answer  for 
my  sincerity  in  the  earnest  endeavor  I make  to  advance  the 
cause  I have  so  much  at  heart,  though  conscious  of  the  slow 
progress  I make.  I was  very  sanguine  of  taking  the  enemy’s 
works  on  last  Thursday  morning.  I had  considered  the  sub- 
ject well.  With  great  effort  the  troops  intended  for  the  sur- 
prise had  reached  their  destination,  having  traversed  twenty 
miles  of  steep,  rugged  mountain  paths;  and  the  last  day 
through  a terrible  storm,  which  lasted  all  night,  and  in  which 
they  had  to  stand  drenched  to  the  skin  in  cold  rain.  Still, 
their  spirits  were  good.  When  morning  broke,  I could  see  the 
enemy’s  tents  on  Valley  River,  at  the  point  on  the  Huttons- 
ville  road  just  below  me.  It  was  a tempting  sight.  We 
waited  for  the  attack  on  Cheat  Mountain,  which  was  to  be 
the  signal.  Till  10  A.M.  the  men  were  cleaning  their  unserv- 
iceable arms.  But  the  signal  did  not  come.  All  chance  for  a 
surprise  was  gone.  The  provisions  of  the  men  had  been 
destroyed  the  preceding  day  by  storm.  They  had  nothing  to 
eat  that  morning,  could  not  hold  out  another  day,  and  were 
obliged  to  be  withdrawn.  The  party  sent  to  Cheat  Moun- 
tain to  take  that  in  rear  had  also  to  be  withdrawn.  The  at- 
tack to  come  off  from  the  east  side  failed  from  the  difficulties 
in  the  way;  the  opportunity  was  lost,  and  our  plan  discovered. 
It  is  a grievous  disappointment  to  me,  I assure  you.  But 
for  the  rain  storm,  I have  no  doubt  it  would  have  succeeded. 
This,  Governor,  is  for  your  own  eye.  Please  do  not  speak  of 
it;  we  must  try  again. 

“Our  greatest  loss  is  the  death  of  my  dear  friend.  Colonel 
Washington.  He  and  my  son  were  reconnoitering  the  front 
of  the  enemy.  They  came  unawares  upon  a concealed  party, 
who  fired  upon  them  within  twenty  yards,  and  the  Colonel 
fell,  pierced  by  three  balls.  My  son’s  horse  received  three 
shots,  but  he  escaped  on  the  Colonel’s  horse.  His  zeal  for 
the  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  carried  him,  I 
fear,  too  far.  We  took  some  seventy  prisoners,  and  killed 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  of  the  enemy.  Our  loss  was  small 
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besides  what  I have  mentioned.  Our  greatest  difficulty  is  the 
roads.  It  has  been  raining  in  these  mountains  about  six 
weeks.  It  is  impossible  to  get  along.  It  is  that  which  has 
paralyzed  all  our  efforts.” 


A.  P.  HILL’S  LIGHT  DIVISION. 

BY  SERG.  B.  F.  BROWN,  COMPANY  L,  FIRST  REGIMENT  SOUTH 

CAROLINA  VOLUNTEERS,  m’GOWAN’s  BRIGADE,  LIGHT  DIVISION, 

1861-1865,  AUGUSTA,  GA. 

The  famous  Light  Division  of  Maj.  Gen.  Ambrose  Powell 
Hill  was  composed  of  Pender’s  North  Carolina,  Archer’s 
Tennessee,  Branch’s  North  Carolina,  Gregg’s  (afterwards 
McGowan’s)  South  Carolina,  Field’s  Virginia,  and  Thomas’s 
Georgia  Brigades,  and  Pegram’s  battalion  of  artillery,  which 
brought  on  the  Seven  Days’  Battles  on  June  27,  1862,  and 
which  constituted  a command  whose  record  is  unsurpassed 
in  the  annals  of  war  for  quickness  of  movement,  dash  in  at- 
tack, and  steadiness  and  dogged  determination  in  resisting 
assault.  Hill  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  all  the  battles  around 
Richmond  against  McClellan,  and  at  Frazier’s  Farm,  on 
June  30,  1862,  won  imperishable  laurels  for  himself  and  his 
division.  It  was  Hill  who,  sword  in  hand,  and  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  led  at  Cedar  Mountain  the  charge  that  saved  the 
day;  it  was  Hill  who,  at  Second  Manassas,  when  told  that 
Maxcy  Gregg  said  he  had  no  ammunition,  but  would  hold 
his  position  with  the  bayonet,  exclaimed,  “He  is  the  man  for 
me,”  and  to  another  brigade  cried:  “Good  for  you,  boys! 
Let  them  have  the  rocks  a little  longer  and  I will  send  you 
ammunition  and  reenforcements.” 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  man.  He  inspired  by  his  voice, 
his  example,  and  his  personal  appearance.  In  stature  he  was 
about  five  feet  ten  inches,  slightly  built,  with  hazel  eyes  that 
would  light  up  with  almost  steely  glint  under  the  excitement 
of  battle;  and  he  wore  both  beard  and  mustache,  while  his 
hair,  which  was  usually  long,  was  disposed  to  curl. 

He  rarely  wore  a coat  or  sack  or  blouse  throughout  the 
warm  summer  days,  but  was  generally  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  sloven  about  him,  for  he  was  not 
only  the  incarnation  of  the  soldier,  but  a gentleman  every 
inch  of  him.  His  shirts  were  usually  of  figured  calico  and 
immaculate  in  their  neatness. 

At  Harper’s  Ferry,  on  September  15,  1862,  the  Light 
Division  received  the  flag  of  surrender,  and  with  it  11,000 
prisoners,  and  then,  by  a forced  march  that  was  Napoleonic 
in  its  celerity,  covered  the  distance  between  that  point  and 
Sharpsburg,  seventeen  miles,  arriving  in  time  to  get  on 
Burnside’s  flank,  roll  it  up  like  a scroll,  and  enable  General 
Lee  to  hold  his  position.  Hill  covered  with  his  division  the 
return  of  General  Lee’s  army  to  Virginia,  and,  at  Boteler’s 
Ford,  not  only  held  McClellan  in  check,  but  administered  to 
him  a terrible  defeat  and  recaptured  thirty  pieces  of  artillery. 
This  was  entirely  of  his  own  conception,  as  he  was  without 
orders  from  either  General  Lee  or  General  Jackson.  At 
Fredericksburg  his  division  formed  the  right  of  Jackson’s 
Corps,  at  Chancellorsville  it  formed  the  center  and  partici- 
pated in  that  wonderful  flank  movement,  planned  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  immortal  Jackson,  by  which  he  passed  around 
Hooker’s  right  and  assailed  it  from  the  rear. 

Upon  the  death  of  General  Jackson,  General  Hill  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  a position  General 
Lee  had  designed  him  for  for  some  months  before,  as  will  be 
seen  from  a letter  of  General  Lee  to  President  Davis,  Octo- 
ber 2,  1862,  at  the  close  of  the  Maryland  campaign,  in  which 
he  said:  “Next  to  these  two  officers.  Generals  Longstreet  and 


Jackson,  I consider  General  A.  P.  Hill  the  best  commander 
with  me.  He  fights  his  troops  well  and  takes  good  care  of 
them.”  His  corps  was  formed  of  Heth’s,  Pender’s,  and  An- 
derson’s divisions,  the  distinguished  honor  of  commanding 
the  Light  Division  falling  to  Maj.  Gen.  W.  D.  Pender.  The 
great  responsibilities  of  the  lieutenant  generalcy  seemed  to 
have  told  upon  his  naturally  buoyant  spirits,  and  there  was 
ever  after  a gravity  about  him  that  he  maintained  until  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  gave  up  the  familiar  shirt  sleeves  and 
regularly  wore  the  uniform  of  a lieutenant  general,  which 
added  to  his  quiet,  thoughtful  mien.  He  had  ceased  to  be 
the  inspiriting  Hill  of  the  old  Light  Division. 

His  old  division  missed  his  magnetic  presence,  which 
bound  him  to  them  with  hooks  of  steel.  He  was  always  close 
up  to  where  the  fighting  was  heaviest.  At  Second  Manassas 
he  was  never  out  of  sight  of  his  division;  and  who  does  not 
remember  how  he  would  dash  up  to  the  man  with  the  white 
feather  and  rap  him  over  the  shoulders  with  his  long,  small, 
flexible  Harper’s  Ferry  sword;  or,  if  the  fleeing  one  was  out  of 
reach  of  his  sword,  would  pull  his  pistol  and  say:  “Stop, 
damn  you,  or  I’ll  blow  your  brains  out”?  But  all  the  man 
had  to  do,  when  the  general  stopped  him,  was  to  say,  “I  can’t 
stand  it.  General.  I haven’t  the  courage,”  when  the  general 
would  immediately  tell  him:  “Go  to  the  rear,  then,  before 
you  cause  good  men  to  run.” 

How  he  looked  upon  stragglers  will  be  seen  from  his  report 
of  the  Maryland  campaign.  In  that  report  he  says:  “Had 
all  our  stragglers  been  up,  McClellan’s  army  would  have 
been  completely  crushed  or  annihilated.  Thousands  of 
thievish  poltroons  had  been  kept  away  from  sheer  cowardice. 
The  straggler  is  generally  a thief  and  always  a coward,  lost 
to  all  sense  of  shame;  he  can  only  be  kept  in  the  ranks  by  a 
strict  and  sanguinary  discipline.” 

As  an  instance  of  his  buoyancy  of  spirits,  it  will  be  recalled 
with  what  a dash  he  entered  into  some  of  the  squirrel  chases 
of  his  division  as  it  lay  near  Berryville,  Va.,  in  the  fall  of  1862. 
Whenever  the  men^saw  a squirrel  up  a tree  they  at  once  set 
up  the  most  hideous  yells  at  the  nervous  little  animal,  which 
often  would,  in  its  bewilderment,  spring  for  the  nearest  tree, 
sometimes  thirty  or  fifty  feet  distant.  Of  course,  it  would 
come  short  of  reaching  it  and  fall  to  the  ground;  then  the 
pursuit  would  commence.  Whenever  one  of  these  incidents 
occurred  near  General  Hill,  instantly  he  would  join  the  crowd 
and,  with  pistol  in  hand,  yell  as  loud  as  any  of  them  and  say: 
“Stand  aside,  boys,  and  let  me  get  a crack  at  him.” 

His  great  spirit  ceased  from  war  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
Sunday,  April  2,  1865,  while  endeavoring  to  retrieve  a disas- 
ter, a victim  to  the  chivalrous  daring  for  which  he  was  al- 
ways distinguished. 

In  the  closing  hours  of  General  Lee,  he  said,  “Send  for 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,”  and  in  the  dying  moments  of  Stonewall 
Jackson  he  exclaimed:  “Send  A.  P.  Hill  to  the  front.”  It  is 
a most  interesting  coincidence  that  among  the  last  thoughts 
of  the  two  greatest  soldiers  of  the  South,  the  fidelity  and 
devotion  of  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill  should  have  had  so  conspicuous  a 
place. 

It  was  not  the  intention  to  write  a complete  sketch  of 
General  Hill,  but  to  merely  touch  upon  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  so  endeared  him  to  both  his  superior  officers 
and  his  men. 

The  two  lieutenant  generals — Jackson  and  Hill — under 
whom  the  Light  Division  served,  received  their  death  blows 
upon  the  battle  field,  and  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg  its  im- 
mediate commander,  the  lamented  Major  General  Pender, 
laid  down  his  noble  life.  The  Light  Division  then  passed  to 
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the  comamnd  of  Maj.  Gen.  C.  M.  Wilcox,  under  whom  it 
fought  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

“No  epitaph  more  noble  and  sublime 
Hath  e’er  been  writ  in  all  the  tide  of  time, 

Nor  yet  can  be;  it  doth  all  fullness  fill — 

These  death’s  undying  words:  ‘Tell  A.  P.  Hill!’ 

“Hill  was  already  Fame’s,  but  Jackson’s  death 
Confirmed  her  verdict  with  his  latest  breath; 

So  Lee’s  last  words,  as  his  great  heart  grew  still. 

Were  Fame’s  and  Jackson’s  own:  ‘Tell  A.  P.  Hill!’ 

“‘Prepare  for  action!’  Ah!  the  action’s  done. 

These  three  have  met  on  fields  beyond  the  sun; 

But  Fame  endures  and  shall  endure  until 

Her  trumpets  cease  to  sound — ‘Tell  A.  P.  Hill!”’ 


FAMOUS  RIFLES. 

BY  J.  W.  MINNICH,  GRETNA,  LA. 

The  article  in  the  February  Veteran  on  “A  Whitworth 
Rifle  with  a History”  brought  up  the  thought  that  there 
were  others  which,  if  their  histories  were  known,  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  Henry  Green’s  and  without  de- 
tracting a single  particle  from  Green’s  enviable  record.  I had 
the  opportunity  and  good  fortune,  more  or  less,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  a pair  of  those  super-rifles  belonging  to 
sharpshooters  of  Longstreet’s  Corps  in  which  there  were 
twenty,  as  I was  informed  by  the  men  who  carried  them. 

The  first  I saw  was  at  Campbell’s  Station,  some  seventeen 
miles  below  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  November  14  (about),  1863, 
when  part  of  Burnside’s  Corps  was  forced  back  into  Knoxville 
from  Loudon  and  Lenoir  Station.  My  command,  the  6th 
Georgia  Cavalry,  under  Col.  John  R.  Hart,  had  that  morning 
crossed  the  Tennessee  on  a pontoon,  following  Longstreet’s 
advance  guard,  which  had  become  engaged  with  some  Union 
cavalry,  almost  as  soon  as  it  had  crossed,  in  a lively  skirmish. 
In  this  there  were  some  casualties  on  both  sides,  which  caused 
the  Federals  to  fall  back  on  their  main  force  at  Lenoir,  while 
part  of  them  went  up  the  Kingston  and  Knoxville  road.  We 
were  sent  over  as  soon  as  the  firing  began,  and,  in  fact,  until 
it  did  begin  we  thought  we  had  been  the  first  to  cross  the  river. 
We  followed  their  retreating  cavalry  up  the  Kingston  and 
Knoxville  road,  but  did  not  get  in  range  of  them  until  they 
halted  at  the  junction  of  the  Kingston  and  Lenoir  and  Loudon 
roads,  near  a large  brick  house,  Campbell’s.  There  they 
decided  to  make  a stand,  though  only  few  in  numbers,  and 
as  we  came  in  range — a long  one — they  opened  on  us.  We 
filed  off  to  the  left  and  formed  a line  on  an  eminence  above  and 
below  a farm  house  and  barn,  with  our  battery  (Higgins’s)  in 
the  center,  and  began  exchanging  compliments  and  the  time 
of  day.  They  appeared  to  have  been  armed  with  short  range 
carbines,  and  their  fire  was  ineffective,  as  we  had  but  one  man 
in  my  company  wounded  by  a spent  ball.  But  it  hit  him  in 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  raised  an  ugly  lump  without 
actually  breaking  the  skin.  But  Bob  was  a very  sick  boy  for 
a while. 

We  had  better  guns,  “imported  Enfields”  mostly,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  captured  guns  of  all  brands,  which  proved  more 
effective  in  combination  with  our  two  three-inch  Parrotts  and 
a smoothbore  twelve-pound  Napoleon,  and  induced  our  friends 
to  withdraw  out  of  sight;  we  did  not  follow.  Why,  we  did  not 
know  at  the  time,  but  shortly  afterwards  we  learned  the  reason 
for  our  not  pushing  farther  forward  at  that  time. 


The  firing  having  ceased  on  both  sides,  and  being  of  an  in- 
quisitive turn  of  mind,  I ventured  across  the  road  and  crossed 
a field  beyond  toward  the  Lenoir  and  Loudon  road.  There 
was  a fence  about  midway  between  the  two  roads  (Kingston 
and  Loudon),  and  a large  cherry  tree  near  the  fence,  in  which 
a gap  had  been  made  by  cavalry,  as  the  hoofprints  clearly  indi- 
cated. I made  for  the  gap,  going  up  hill,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  a long  column  of  bluecoats  emerge  from  the  woods  down 
the  road  to  my  right  and  form  in  line  to  the  left  of  the  road. 
One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  and  so  on  until  at  least  10,000  men, 
as  near  as  I could  judge,  debouched  into  the  field  and  formed 
in  column  of  regiments,  advancing  rapidly  toward  Campbell’s 
Station,  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile  distant  from  where  I 
stood. 

Here,  then,  was  the  explanation  and  reason  for  our  not 
moving  on  Campbell’s  Station.  After  the  cavalry  had  dis- 
appeared up  the  road,  seeing  that  I would  impede  their  march, 
I turned  toward  my  own  command  and,  in  retracing  my  way 
through  the  gap  in  the  fence,  happened  to  glance  to  the  right, 
when  I saw  the  butt  of  a gun  only  slightly  protruding  from 
beneath  the  briars  that  grew  in  the  fence  corners.  Without  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  I stooped  and  picked  it  up,  looking 
around  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  owner.  No  one  was  in  sight 
anywhere  near.  I called:  “Hello,  there!”  Receiving  no  an- 
swer, I examined  my  new  acquisition — “capture” — more 
closely,  and  found  that  it  was  a rifle  such  as  I had  never  before 
seen,  and  undoubtedly  a formidable  weapon.  Heavy  (I 
judged  about  thirteen  pounds  weight),  more  deeply  groved 
than  any  gun  I had  ever  seen,  of  smaller  caliber  than  any 
of  our  guns,  and  it  was  sighted  for  2,200  yards.  “Gee  whilli- 
kins!  Why  that  is  one  and  a quarter  miles!”  Some  sharp- 
shooter’s gun,  I surmised  and  the  owner  has  been  captured  or 
killed.  Well,  I have  his  gun  anyhow. 

I didn’t  have  time  to  examine  the  arm  in  all  its  aspects,  as 
the  bluecoats  were  advancing  very  rapidly  across  the  field  and 
road,  being  then  less  than  a quarter  of  a mile  distant.  In  fact, 
they  seemed  to  be  in  a hurry.  Longstreet’s  men  were  follow- 
ing rather  too  close  for  comfort  and  in  greater  numbers.  Their 
business  was  to  keep  going.  I started  down  the  hill  with  my 
own  gun  slung  over  my  back  and  carrying  my  capture  on  my 
right  shoulder,  and  was  “making  tracks”  toward  my  com- 
mand, now  in  full  view  of  the  retreating  Federals,  who  paid  no 
attention  to  it,  seemingly  at  least,  but  rolled  on  across  the 
field  and  disappeared  beyond  Campbell’s  house.  While  they 
passed  within  easy  range  of  our  battery,  and  even  of  our  rifles, 
not  a shot  was  fired  from  either  side;  why?  I had  almost  ar- 
rived at  the  Kingston  road  when  I heard  behind  me  a call, 
repeated  several  times,  to  which,  at  first,  I.  paid  no  attention; 
but  at  last,  I turned  to  see  who  was  yelling,  “ Hey,  hey  there!” 
with  such  insistence,  and  found  I was  being  pursued  on  the 
run  by  a “grayback”  like  myself,  waving  his  hat  and  yelling: 
“Hey  there!  you’ve  got  my  gun.”  Stopping  short,  I waited, 
till  he  caught  up  with  me,  when  alsmot  out  of  breath,  he  re- 
peated: “You’ve  got  my  gun.”  I demanded  proof.  “Where 
did  you  lose  it?”  He  replied:  “I  didn’t  lose  it  at  all — when 
I got  to  that  cherry  tree,  I found  I was  ahead  of  the  Yankees. 
They  were  coming  up  both  roads,  and  I found  myself  not  only 
ahead  of  their  cavalry,  but  between  two  troops,  and  I thought 
I was  a goner.  But  I determined  they  should  not  get  my  gun, 
so  I pushed  it  under  the  briars  there  by  the  tree,  hopped  over 
the  fence,  and  ran  along  it  some  distance,  and  then  got  back 
on  this  side  and  crawled  under  the  briars  in  a fence  corner 
and  lay  here  until  they  had  passed  by.  I don’t  know  whether  or 
not  they  saw  me  before  I hopped  the  fence.  You  fellows 
were  pushing  them  pretty  close  (which  was  a fact),  and  I 
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guess  they  were  looking  back  oftener  than  ahead;  but  they 
cut  across  the  field  to  join  the  others  coming  up  the  Loudon 
road  and  went  through  the  fence  at  the  tree.  I was  afraid 
some  of  them  would  see  my  gun  and  get  it,  and  that  would 
have  put  me  in  a fix.”  He  then  told  me  it  was  a “Whit- 
worth Rifle,”  English  make,  and  that  “they  cost  $1,200 
each;  that  there  were  “only  twenty  of  them  in  Longstreet’s 
Corps”  in  the  hands  of  sharpshooters  only,  who  were  exempt 
from  the  usual  soldier’s  routine — guard  mounts,  drills,  etc. — 
and  that  every  man  of  them  acted  on  his  own  free  will  when 
there  was  anything  doing,  without  restraint,  subject  only  to 
orders  from  the  division  commander  or  Longstreet  himself. 

He  showed  me  the  cartridges,  the  ball  over  an  inch  long,  with 
a powder  charge  of  near  three  inches  in  length.  Though  it 
was  a muzzle-loader,  its  range  was  beyond  any  gun  I had  ever 
handled.  I could  do  no  better  than  return  the  gun  to  its 
owner,  but  how  I hated  to  give  it  up.  I offered  to  trade  my 
long  Enfield  for  it  and  give  him  “boot”  “Good  Lord,  boy! 
I wouldn’t  dare  go  back  to  camp  without  my  gun.  I’d  be 
court-martialed  and  shot  if  I lost  it  that  way.”  Sound  reason 
for  keeping  it,  I admitted,  and  at  the  same  time  became  aware 
of  how  very  foolish  my  offer  to  swap  must  have  sounded  to 
him,  as  it  did  to  me  later. 

We  walked  down  to  the  Kingston  road,  quite  near  by  then, 
and  there  we  parted,  he  going  toward  the  rear,  while  I rejoined 
my  command  at  the  farm  house,  up  the  lane  west  of  the  road 
and  watched  the  Union  troops  pass  on  up  the  road,  paying  no 
attention  to  us.  Later,  on  January  17  following,  near  Dan- 
dridge,  I again  saw  one  of  those  Whitworth  rifles  in  action. 
But,  to  quote  Kipling,  that  is  another  story,  and  with  a bit 
more  action  and  interest,  which  I may  inflict  on  the  Veteran’s 
readers  some  day. 


FROM  GLOOM  TO  GLORY. 

BY  JAMES  H.  m’NEILLY,  D.D.,  NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  year  1864.  A half  dozen  soldiers  from 
Middle  Tennessee  were  standing  on  the  pontoon  bridge  across 
the  Tennessee  River.  They  had  come  with  General  Hood  into 
Tennessee,  hoping  to  reach  their  homes  and  their  people, 
whom  they  had  not  seen  for  three  years,  and  they  hoped  also 
to  secure  comfortable  clothing  to  replace  the  rags  and  tatters 
in  which  they  were  wrapped.  But  the  battle  of  Nashville 
shattered  all  of  their  hopes,  and  for  a week  past  they  had  been 
part  and  parcel  of  that  little  handful  of  Confederate  soldiers 
who  protected  the  rear  ranks  of  Hood’s  army  from  the  daily 
att-cks  of  General  Thomas’s  veterans.  For  three  days  and 
nights  they  had  been  literally  without  a bite  to  eat,  and  were 
now  going  back  into  that  country,  ruined  and  despoiled,  from 
which  they  had  come  to  win  back  their  homes.  It  was  indeed 
a gloomy  prospect  that  lay  before  them.  As  one  of  that  num- 
ber, all  that  1 had  received  from  home  was  two  packages  of 
Confederate  bills.  My  father  had  sent  me  $10,000  in  Con- 
federate money,  and  a friend  had  sent  me  $3,000.  Of  course, 
to  them  it  was  useless;  it  might  secure  comforts  for  me. 

After  crossing  the  river,  a three  days’  ration  was  issued  to 
us,  and  while  it  was  a liberal  ration,  I ate  up  every  scrap  of 
mine  at  one  meal. 

As  1 stood  in  rags  and  tatters  (I  had  not  had  opportunity 
to  secure  good  clothes  from  the  quartermaster),  I saw  close  by 
a large  building,  and  found  it  was  the  hotel  at  luka  Springs, 
an  old-time  summer  resort.  It  was  crowded  with  refugees, 
and  I heard  that  among  them  was  Captain  Boude,  one  of 
Morgan’s  captains  and  a classmate  of  mine.  He  had  been 
wounded  and  was  now  in  the  chaplain  service.  Without 


thinking  of  my  personal  appearance,  I determined  to  visit 
him  at  once,  and  made  my  way  to  the  hotel.  As  I knocked  at 
the  door  of  his  room  and  looked  in,  I saw  him  sitting  by  a 
candle  stuck  in  a black  bottle,  reading.  His  wife  was  on  a 
sofa  near  by  with  her  baby.  Not  waiting  for  my  knock  to  be 
answered,  I stepped  into  the  room.  Captain  Boude  sprang 
up  and  rushed  forward  to  meet  me.  He  was  a large  man, 
much  larger  than  I,  and  dressed  in  a splendid  uniform,  a 
thorough  contrast  to  my  tattered  appearance. 

His  greeting  was;  “What  do  you  mean  by  coming  in  here, 
you  dirty  beast?  Don’t  you  know  this  is  a private  room? 
You  have  no  business  in  here!”  It  was  the  deepest  humilia- 
tion of  my  life,  the  very  gloomiest  experience  of  the  war.  I 
was  tempted  to  turn  and  leave  without  explanation,  but 
almost  involuntarily  I cried  out:  “Why,  Boude,  don’t  you 
know  me?”  The  next  moment  began  the  compensation,  for 
that  big  fellow  had  his  arms  around  me,  hugging  me  almost  to 
death,  and  calling  to  his  wife:  “Come  here,  Nell;  its  Jim.” 
And  while  he  sympathized  deeply  with  me,  yet  he  could  not 
resist  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  in  this  appearance  of  a Presby- 
terian preacher,  and  so,  taking  his  candle,  he  walked  around 
me,  with  appropriate  commends,  and  laughing  more  than  he 
had  done  during  the  whole  war.  The  contrast  between  my 
appearance  three  years  before  and  of  that  night  was  too  much 
for  him.  Such  mirations  as  he  made  over  me  attracted  a 
laughing  crowd  from  all  over  the  hotel. 

Captain  Boude  insisted  that  I should  spend  the  night  with 
them,  so  I slept  in  a little  cubby-hole  next  their  room. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Boude  went  part  of  the 
way  with  me  to  my  command.  I saw  that  he  was  much 
troubled,  and  asked  him  what  his  trouble  was.  He  said  to 
me:  “It  is  something  that  you  can’t  help,  and  there  is  no  use 
worrying  you  with  it.”  I insisted  that  our  intimate  friend- 
ship entitled  me  to  know,  that  I might  at  least  sympathize 
with  him. 

Taking  out  of  his  pocket  a $20  gold  piece,  he  said;  “This 
morning  we  ate  the  last  of  our  rations;  we  haven’t  a dust  of 
meal  or  flour,  or  a slice  of  bacon,  nor  a cent  to  buy  more  with. 
Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  I have  kept  a little  store 
of  gold  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  but  Confederate 
money  will  at  least  buy  something  to  eat,  and  I am  going  to 
sell  this  gold  for  a thousand  dollars.  Confederate  money, 
which  will  supply  our  immediate  wants  for  awhile  to  come.” 

It  was  then  my  hour  of  glory  dawned  to  more  than  brighten 
all  my  gloom.  Standing  by  my  friend,  even  in  my  rags,  and 
swelling  with  pride,  I said:  “I  am  the  very  fellow  that  can 

help  you.”  Out  of  my  pocket  I drew  my  roll  of  $10,000  and 
said:  “Help  yourself  to  whatever  you  need.  It  is  all  mine,  and 
I have  more  beside.” 

I never  saw  a greater  expression  of  thankfulness  than  came 
into  his  face.  He  took  $2,000,  and  the  hugging  was  renewed. 
Let  me  say  that  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  success.  Rocke- 
feller, nor  Carnegie,  in  the  endowment  of  some  great  enter- 
prise, never  felt  the  joy,  the  gladness,  the  triumph  that  came 
into  my  heart  in  the  helping  of  an  old  comrade. 

We  then  went  into  the  quartermaster’s  store  and  I bought  a 
complete  outfit  of  Confederate  clothing  and  settled  down  to 
the  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  glory  that  was  mine,  thanking 
God  for  the  opportunity  and  the  means  to  meet  it. 


Hereafter,  we  shall  see  the  truth  arise 
Above  the  mists  that  gather  cold  and  gray. 

The  ray  of  faith  break  through  the  pregnant  East, 
And,  waiting  for  the  sign,  shall  know  ’tis  day. 

— Virginia  Frazier  Boyle. 
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BRIG.  GEN.  WALTER  H.  STEVENS. 

[The  following  tribute  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Lieut.  James  McH.  Howard,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who 
was  A.  A.  G,  Engineer  Corps,  A.  N.  V.,  from  August,  1864, 
to  April  9,  1865.] 

Many  names  have  been  justly  mentioned  in  the  pages  of 
Southern  war  literature  for  duty  done  and  service  performed, 
but  little  has  been  said  of  the  services  of  one  who  was  par- 
ticularly identified  with  the  siege  of  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg. The  man,  by  birth  and  education  a Northern  man,  is 
I think  the  more  deserving  of  honorable  mention  from  the 
fact  that  he  sacrificed  his  family  and  many  social  ties  to 
identify  himself  heart  and  soul  with  the  cause  which  his  con- 
victions told  him  was  right.  Such  a man  was  Walter  H. 
Stevens,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia. 

General  Stevens  was  born  in  Pen  Yann,  Yates  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  spent  the  early  part  of  his  youth  until  his 
departure  for  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  at  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  his  class  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  army. 

He  married  a lady  of  Louisiana,  and  for  some  years  before 
the  war  he  lived  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  being  on  engineer  duty 
under  Beauregard  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  and  at  one  time  under 
the  orders  of  the  Lighthouse  Board. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  though  strongly  urged  and 
importuned  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  North  and  to  remain 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
fare  for  better  or  for  worse  with  the  people  of  his  adopted 
home,  and  early  in  1861  he  was  found  in  Virginia  at  the  first 
fight  at  Bull  Run  and  afterwards  at  Manassas  as  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  then  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

With  this  army  he  was  identified  until  after  the  Seven 
Days’  fight  around  Richmond,  enjoying  the  friendship  and 
confidence  of  the  commander  of  that  army. 

After  the  defeat  of  McClellan,  he  remained  in  Richmond 
in  charge  of  constructing  the  line  of  defenses  around  that 
city — a system  of  works  the  excellence  of  which  was  com- 
mended by  General  Lee  when,  after  a thorough  and  laborious 
examination,  he  turned  to  Colonel  Stevens  and  said:  “Well, 
sir,  I have  gone  around  all  your  lines — and  have  yet  to  see  a 
dead  space.” 

These  same  defenses  enabled  General  Lee  to  have  many 
more  men  with  his  army,  as  he  felt  that  Richmond  was  ren- 
dered comparatively  secure  against  any  sudden  dash  of  the 
enemy  by  the  small  force  in  the  batteries  around  the  city, 
assisted  by  the  reserve  force  composed  of  department  clerks 
and  citizens  of  Richmond,  and,  as  the  same  time,  exerted  a 
certain  moral  influence  upon  his  opponents,  who  several 
times  came  in  sight  of,  but  never  had  the  temerity  to  charge, 
these  formidable  looking  works. 

I well  remember  Colonel  Stevens  during  the  Kilpatrick 
raid  in  the  spring  of  1864.  He  was  able  to  get  together  only 
three  hundred  and  eighty  men  on  the  Brooke  Pike,  while 
Kilpatrick,  with  his  3,500,  was  but  a mile  from  his  front 
and  pushed  his  skirmishers  nearly  to  our  breastworks.  He 
was  advised  to  string  his  small  force  along  the  works  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  enemy  and  disclosing  of  his  weak- 
ness, but  he  made  up  his  mind  at  once  that  the  attempt 
would  not  be  made,  and  preferred  making  a strong  show  at 
one  point  to  extending  his  line  to  tenuity. 

While  on  construction  duty  at  Richmond,  Colonel  Stevens 
enjoyed  intimate  relations  with  the  commanders  of  that  de- 
partment, both  Gen.  G.  W.  Smith  and  his  successor,  Gen. 
Arnold  Elzey,  and  his  counsel  was  sought  and  desired  fre- 
quently when  the  city  was  threatened  by  an  advance  of  the 


enemy.  His  efforts  for  the  proper  defense  of  the  city  were 
never  thoroughly  seconded  by  the  people  of  the  State,  and 
his  call  for  negro  labor  to  carry  on  the  necessary  work  upon 
the  fortifications,  though  ardently  seconded  by  both  Gov- 
ernors Letcher  and  Smith,  were  neglected  or  not  enforced 
by  the  county  authorities  and  people,  who,  though  willing 
to  expose  their  own  lives  or  to  give  up  their  children  to  the 
cause,  were,  as  a rule,  recalcitrant  when  called  upon  for  their 
negroes. 

One  call  particularly  during  the  last  year  of  the  struggle  for 
5,000  negroes  did  not,  I think,  bring  in  more  than  500,  and 
that  at  a time  when  his  design  and  endeavor  was  to  so  strong- 
ly fortify  the  line  between  Chaffin’s  Bluff  and  the  Chicka- 
hominy — and  that  by  a series  of  dams,  abattis,  and  cheveaux 
de  frise — as  to  enable  General  Lee  to  leave  Longstreet’s- 
Corps  on  the  south  side,  while  the  north  of  the  James  could 
be  safely  held  by  a skirmish  line  and  artillery. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  Colonel  Stevens  succeeded  Gen. 
Martin  L.  Smith  as  chief  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  A.  N.  V., 
and  from  that  time  till  the  close  of  the  war  his  connection 
with  General  Lee  was  an  intimate  one. 

Able,  energetic,  and  devoted,  his  whole  time  and  talents 
were  given  up  to  “the  good  of  the  service,”  and  I never  knew 
more  disappointment  on  his  part  than  when,  after  Beaure- 
gard’s defeat  of  Butler  on  the  north  side  of  the  Peninsula 
(during  which  Stevens  rendered  most  valuable  service),  the 
cooperating  force  near  Petersburg  failed  to  attack  and  com- 
plete the  work,  which  should  have  resulted  in  Butler’s  de- 
struction. 

During  the  siege  of  Petersburg  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  1864,  Colonel  Stevens  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier  general,  a just  recognition  of  his  hard  work  and 
high  ability.  He  indicated  early  in  the  siege  the  point  where 
the  enemy  would  mine,  and  his  prediction  was  sadly  verified 
before  our  countermine  was  completed.  After  the  first  few 
weeks,  our  system  of  countermines  and  galleries  was  in  such 
complete  condition  that  we  had  no  more  fear  of  mining  on 
the  part  of  our  opponents. 

I remember  hearing  General  Stevens’s  account  of  several 
remarks  and  characteristic  incidents  concerning  General  Lee 
which  I have  never  seen  in  print,  so  will  venture  to  give  them. 

General  Lee  and  his  staff  occupied  a house  in  Petersburg 
at  the  time.  Several  of  the  staff  were  engaged  in  expressing 
their  hopes  as  to  the  successful  end  of  the  war,  this  one 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  this  object  of  his  life,  another  that, 
to  end  it!  General  Lee,  who  had  come  into  the  room,  lis- 
tened in  silence  for  a while  and  then  interposed:  “Yes,  gen- 
tlemen, be  willing  to  give  up  everything  save  honor  and  truth 
to  end  this  unhappy  war.” 

At  another  time  General  Stevens  remarked  to  his  chief, 
who  had  directed  him  to  have  more  traverses  thrown  up 
along  the  line:  “General,  don’t  you  think  that  will  be  un- 
necessary work?”  The  Genera  mildly  looked  at  his  subor- 
dinate and  said:  “If  it  saves  the  life  of  one  of  my  soldiers, 
don’t  call  it  unnecessary  work.” 

Another  scene  between  the  two  occurs  to  me.  It  was 
when  Grant’s  lines  were  slowly  stretching  around  toward  the 
south  side  of  the  railway  and  Stevens,  much  exercised,  asked 
General  Lee’s  permission  to  talk  to  him  freely  as  he  wished 
about  the  operations  of  the  siege.  This  was  immediately 
granted,  and  Stevens,  his  voice  choking  with  feeling,  com- 
menced: 

“General,  you  are  a scientific  engineer  yourself,  and  know 
that  with  the  numbers  on  our  side  and  the  numbers  against 
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us  in  regular  siege  operations  what  the  result  must  inevitably 
be?” 

“Yes,  sir!” 

‘‘Well,  General,  the  campaign  has  now  become  a regular 
siege;  and  if  this  cannot  be  broken  up,  it  is  a mere  question 
of  time.” 

‘‘Yes  sir.” 

‘‘Well,  General,  I hope  you  won’t  think  me  impertinent 
after  your  permission  to  speak  of  a plan  that  has  occurred  to 
me.” 

‘‘  Go  on,  sir.” 

‘‘General,  operations  have  now  ceased  in  the  Valley. 
Would  it  do  to  bring  Early’s  Corps  from  the  Valley,  and 
place  it  around  upon  our  right  with  some  ostentation  as  if 
to  commence  hostilities  against  Grant’s  line  from  that  quar- 
ter, and,  in  the  meantime,  have  one  or  two  choice  brigades, 
which  I will  guarantee  to  cross  from  the  north  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Appomattox  at  night  by  pontoon  boats  in  the 
rear  of  the  enemy’s  line,  and  hold  on  to  that  point,  and 
while  you  attack  them  in  front  along  the  river,  I,  or  whom- 
soever you  may  designate,  will  attack  them  in  the  rear  and 
so  make  a fatal  break  in  Grant’s  line,  while  your  force  may 
follow  it  up  from  the  front,  if  successful.” 

He  told  me  he  had  gotten  thus  far,  not  venturing  to  look 
at  General  Lee. 

‘‘When  I looked  at  him.”  said  he,  ‘‘the  tears  were  on  his 
cheeks,  and,  putting  his  hand  on  my  head,  he  said:  ‘Young 
man,  it  is  a noble  plan,  but  I have  not  got  the  men.’” 

He  mentioned  this  as  the  one  instance  in  which  he  saw  his 
General  exhibit  great  feeling. 

I remember  well  the  night  of  sorrow  when  Richmond  was 
evacuated,  the  passage  of  the  troops,  through  the  streets, 
the  pillage  by  the  mob,  the  farewells  to  the  friends  who  had 
to  remain  behind  us,  but  one  incident  I particularly  remember 
occurred  as  we  were  burning  the  Mayo  bridge.  General 
Stevens  remained  on  the  bridge  till  the  troops  and  a number 
of  citizens  passed  out,  and  the  enemy  was  close  to  us  in  the 
streets — though  not  firing  on  us.  As  the  the  flames  mounted 
to  a man’s  height,  Stevens  rushed  through  them  to  the  Rich- 
mond side,  and  then  came  back  to  us  through  the  flames, 
saying: 

‘‘  I want  to  be  the  last  man  to  leave  this  city  I have  worked 
so  hard  to  defend.” 

In  this  he  was  disappointed,  for,  a few  moments  afterwards,  a 
citizen  dashed  through  the  fire  and  joined  us,  and  thus  won 
the  melancholy  honor  of  crossing  last. 

During  the  retreat,  though  seeing  the  end  clearly  himself, 
his  precept  and  example  were  to  encourage  others  to  bear 
their  troubles  cheerfully  and  to  do  all  that  each  could  do 
toward  averting  the  final  calamity. 

After  the  surrender  he  made  his  way  to  Mexico  and  had 
charge  there  of  the  Imperial  Railway  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
City  of  Mexico,  which  position  he  held  until  his  death  in 
Vera  Cruz,  where  he  died  in  1866  or  1867,  lamented  by  all 
who  knew  him  truly.  He  now  sleeps  his  last  sleep  among  the 
gallant  dead  at  Hollywood.  Alas,  I shall  not  see  his  like 
again! 

[Lieutenant  Howard,  born  in  Baltimore,  was  a member  of 
the  noted  Howard  family  of  Maryland,  and  was  a student  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  when  the  war  came  on.  He  went 
to  Richmond  and  joined  Company  C,  1st  Maryland  Infantry, 
under  Capt.  E.  R.  Dorsey,  who  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Robt. 
Carter  Smith,  and  served  through  the  war.  A sketch  of  him 
will  be  given  later.] 


PARKER’S  BO  Y BA  TTER  Y. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Campbell,  Historian  General,  writes: 

‘‘A  letter  from  Mr.  William  McKendree  Evans,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  one  of  the  six  surviving  members  of  the  Parker 
Boy  Battery,  informs  me  that  the  battery  was  composed  en- 
tirely of  Virginians,  and  not  of  boys  from  Maryland  and 
Georgia,  as  was  stated  in  my  article  in  the  April  Veteran  on 
‘Boy  Soldiers  of  the  Confederacy.’ 

‘‘I  am  glad  to  make  this  correction,  and  to  add  the  further 
facts,  given  me  by  Mr.  Evans,  that  the  battery  was  com- 
manded by  Dr.  W.  W.  Parker,  an  eminent  physician  of  Rich- 
mond. Gen.  J.  Thompson  Brown,  former  commander  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  Department,  U.  C.  V.,  was  a 
lietuenant  and  afterwards  captain  of  the  battery.  It  was 
raised  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  mustered  into  the  Confederate 
army  on  March  12,  1862,  and,  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  members  enrolled  on  that  date,  not  more  than  ten  were 
over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

‘‘Parker’s  Boy  Battery  distinguished  itself  at  Sharpburg  as 
well  as  at  Gettysburg,  and  its  guns  were  the  last  to  leave  both 
these  battle  fields.” 

Comrade  Evans  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  Boy 
Battery,  and  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  members.  Writing 
further  of  its  experience  at  Gettysburg,  he  says: 

‘‘The  incident  at  Gettysburg  is  very  fresh  in  my  memory. 
The  battery  was  a part  of  Alexander’s  Artillery  Battalion.  In 
the  charge  of  that  battalion,  we  captured  the  peach  orchard, 
which  position  we  occupied  at  the  time  the  Confederate  army 
left  the  field,  July  4,  1863.  The  retreat  began  in  the  early 
afternoon,  the  artillery  being  drawn  off  as  quietly  as  possible. 
The  other  batteries  of  our  battalion  had  all  left  the  field  by 
about  four  o’clock,  leaving  one  battery  at  a time.  When  we 
were  about  to  leave,  our  captain  noticed  that  the  Yankees 
were  preparing  to  advance  from  the  foot  of  Little  Roundtop, 
and,  instead  of  carrying  out  our  orders  to  retire,  our  captain 
pened  fire  on  the  head  of  the  advancing  column.  The  effect 
of  our  shots  convinced  them  that  it  would  not  be  healthy  for 
them  to  push  too  fast  after  ‘ Mars  Bob.  ’ 

‘‘Shortly  after  our  first  firing  on  this  line,  one  gun  of  another 
Virginia  battery  on  our  right  prepared  to  leave  the  field,  and  as 
the  gun  was  the  same  caliber  as  ours,  we  borrowed  what  little 
ammunition  they  had  left,  only  a few  rounds.  When  this 
gun  had  drawn  off,  we  knew  that  we  were  the  only  guns  on 
the  late  battle  field  of  Gettysburg,  and  that  there  was  very 
little,  if  any,  infantry  left. 

‘‘About  this  time  the  Yankees  made  a second  attempt  to 
advance.  A few  well-directed  shots  told  them  we  were  still 
there,  and  they  again  retired  behind  Little  Roundtop.  You 
will  by  now  have  seen  that  our  captain  knew  more  of  the 
situation  than  any  other  officer  in  the  army,  and  was  entirely 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  battery  if  it  would  gain  important  time 
for  General  Lee,  and  no  one  will  ever  know  what  it  was  worth. 

‘‘Hearing  our  firing.  General  Longstreet  sent  Maj  Fair- 
fax to  ascertain  the  cause.  Major  Fairfax  asked  Captain 
Parker  why  he  had  disobeyed  orders  to  retire  more  than  two 
hours  before.  The  explanation  was  quickly  made  by  Captain 
Parker,  and,  while  the  major  was  still  with  us,  another  ad- 
vance was  attempted  from  Little  Roundtop,  with  the  same 
results  as  before.  Major  Fairfax  then  complimented  Captain 
Parker,  and  asked  him  to  hold  the  position  until  he  could 
bring  us  infantry  support,  which  he  did.  We  did  not  leave 
the  field  of  Gettysburg  until  its  was  too  dark  for  the  Yanks 
to  see  us  go. 

‘‘As  we  were  the  last  guns  to  leave  the  battle  field  of  Sharps- 
burg,  so  we  were  the  last  guns  to  leave  at  Gettysburg.” 
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COL.  TOM  D.  THOMSON. 

Col.  Tom  D.  Thomson,  born  in  Limestone  County,  Ala.,  in 
his  early  manhood  became  a citizen  of  Arkansas,  and  when 
the  first  call  for  troops  was  made  in  1861  to  defend  the  South- 
ern Confederacy,  he  responded  and  went  out  as  a private  in 
Captain  Jordan’s  company  of  the  15th  Arkansas  Regiment. 
He  was  with  this  regiment  at  Fort  Hindman,  Ky.,  and  at 
Forts  Henry  and  Donelson,  then  joined  Captain  Dawson’s 
company  of  the  33rd  Arkansas  Regiment,  and  was  elected 
first  lieutenant.  Later  he  became  captain,  and  was  in  com- 
mand at  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  North  Arkansas,  in 
December,  1862.  At  the  reorganization  of  the  regiment  he 
was  elected  lieutenant  colonel  and  commanded  the  regiment 
in  the  battle  of  Pleasant  Hill,  La.,  April  9,  1864.  In  April  of 
that  year  the  bloody  battle  of  Jenkin’s  Ferry  was  fought,  and 
there  he  performed  his  most  thrilling  act  of  bravery  by  rallying 
his  men  when  they  had  met  with  a severe  repulse  and  were 
retreating  in  wild  disorder.  Out  of  two  hundred  men,  ninety- 
nine  of  them,  including  two  gallant  officers.  Col.  H.  L.  Grin- 
stead  and  Lieut.  Hugh  McCallum,  had  been  killed  in  the  on- 
slaught, and  the  survivors  were  completely  demoralized,  when 
the  brave  young  lieutenant  colonel,  by  his  daring  example, 
inspired  them  to  a renewal  of  the  attack.  For  this  he  was 
promoted  to  colonel  and  held  that  position  to  the  close  of  the 
war. 

When  Hugh  McCallum  Camp  U.  C.  V.  was  organized  at 
Camden,  Ark.,  Colonel  Thomson  was  elected  its  first  com- 
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mander,  and  was  annually  reelected  until  his  death  in  1900. 
A brave  soldier  in  war,  in  private  life  he  was  an  upright,  law- 
abiding,  Christian  gentleman.  In  his  home  life  he  was  tender 
and  devoted,  and  to  his  friends  he  was  the  ideal  host,  combining 
all  the  characteristics  of  Southern  traditions,  broad  in  his 
sympathies,  and  loyal  to  every  demand  for  the  uplift  of  the 
community.  Who  could  ever  forget  his  pride  in  his  fine 
orchard  or  his  delight  in  bringing  in  for  his  guests  baskets  of 
ruddy  apples  or  luscious  white  and  yellow  peaches?  A rose 
garden  was  also  his  delight.  Things  seemed  to  grow  under  his 
touch  as  if  by  magic. 

When  the  story  of  Camden,  Ark.,  is  told,  the  name  of  Tom 
D.  Thomson  will  be  in  the  shining  list  of  those  most  honored 
and  beloved. 

A daughter  of  Colonel  Thomson  is  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sifford,  of 
Camden,  who  is  well  known  as  a writer  of  both  prose  and 
verse.  Some  of  her  best  known  and  most  appreciated  poems 
are  “The  Rebel  Yell,’’  “Arlington,”  “Black  Mammy,”  and 
tender  memories  of  her  father  and  mother  are  expressed  in 
“A  Picture”  and  “Grandma’s  Dress.”  A beautiful  trait  of 
character  is  her  devotion  to  the  South  and  to  Arkansas,  and 
some  of  her  most  notable  work  in  a historical  way  has  been 
the  enshrining  of  the  beauty  spots  about  Camden  in  her  de- 
scriptive poems.  In  1915  she  won  the  loving  cup  offered  by 
the  U.  D.  C.  for  the  best  article  on  the  Ku-Klux  Klan,  and 
also  won  the  banner  for  the  best  historical  article. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  SONG  OF  PEACE. 

The  grass  is  green  on  Bunker  Hill, 

The  water’s  sweet  in  Brandywine! 

The  sword  sleeps  in  the  scabbard  still 
The  farmer  keeps  his  flock  and  vine; 

Then  who  would  mar  the  scene  to-day 
With  vaunt  of  battle  field  or  fray? 

The  brave  corn  lifts  in  regiments 
Ten  thousand  sabers  in  the  sun; 

The  ricks  replace  the  battle  tents. 

The  bannered  tassels  toss  and  run. 

The  neighing  steed,  the  bugle’s  blast. 

These  be  but  stories  of  the  past. 

The  earth  has  healed  her  wounded  breast. 

The  cannons  plow  the  field  no  more. 

The  heroes  rest!  O,  let  them  rest 
In  peace  along  the  peaceful  shore! 

They  fought  for  peace,  for  peace  they  fell. 

They  sleep  in  peace,  and  all  is  well. 

The  fields  forget  the  battles  fought. 

The  trenches  wave  in  golden  grain; 

Shall  we  neglect  the  lessons  taught. 

And  tear  the  wounds  agape  again? 

Sweet  Mother  Nature,  nurse  the  land. 

And  heal  her  wounds  with  gentle  hand. 

Lo!  peace  on  earth!  Lo!  flock  and  fold! 

Lo!  rich  abundance,  fat  increase. 

And  valleys  clad  in  sheen  of  gold! 

O,  rise  and  sing  a song  of  peace! 

For  Theseus  roams  the  land  no  more. 

And  Janus  rests  with  rusted  door. 

—Joaquin  Miller,  in  “ The  Song  of  the  Centennial." 
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JEFFERSON  DA  VIS. 

(From  address  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Goodwin  at  the  memorial 
service  following  his  death.) 

Jefferson  Davis  was  a patriot.  The  storm-cradled  nation, 
whose  course  his  genius  guided  through  all  its  years  of  bit- 
terness and  blood,  is  a thing  of  the  past,  but  the  principles 
which  called  it  into  existence  and  placed  him  at  its  helm 
will  live  as  long  as  liberty  has  a champion  or  patriotism  a 
friend.  Sweet  to  the  memory  of  every  Southern  heart  is  the 
proud  consciousness  that  it  was  no  lust  for  pelf  or  power, 
no  love  for  gold  or  gain,  no  strife  for  coronet  or  crown  that 
induced  him  to  forswear  the  government  under  whose  aegis 
he  was  born,  whose  institutions  he  loved,  whose  battles  he 
fought,  and  upon  whose  escutcheon  he  had  shed  a new  and 
richer  luster,  but  fidelity  to  principles  bequeathed  him  by  his 
fathers  and  a deathless  devotion  to  the  State  whose  interests 
he  had  sworn  to  protect.  The  gigantic  struggle  which  he 
guided,  and  for  whose  origin  he  was  hunted  and  hounded, 
and  for  whose  disastrous  end  the  ignorant  and  the  selfish, 
even  among  his  own  people,  have  held  him  alone  blame- 
worthy, had  to  come.  He  was  simply  one  of  the  great  fac- 
tors in  the  mighty  movement;  but  he  did  not  set  in  motion 
the  war.  The  reasons  for  it  were  written  on  the  first  slave 
ship  that  crossed  the  Atlantic;  they  are  found  in  the  history 
of  the  colonies;  in  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  productions  and 
genius  of  the  people;  and  in  the  very  formation  of  the  com- 
pact that  constituted  the  union  of  the  States.  To  deny  that 
the  States  in  adopting  the  Constitution  reserved  to  them- 
selves certain  rights  is  to  betray  the  most  palpable  ignorance 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  government.  Virginia  ratified  the 
compact  with  hesitating  pen  in  one  hand,  whilst  with  the 
other  she  held  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  which  she  refused  to  dele- 
gate to  the  general  government  the  privilege  of  controlling 
her  own  institutions  and  of  enacting  her  own  laws.  The  right 
of  the  State  to  control  her  own  Institutions  and  to  frame  her 
own  laws  was  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution.  The  object  of  the  compact  was  for  mutual 
protection,  and  not  the  interference  of  one  State  with  the 
local  laws  or  individual  institutions  of  another.  Of  the  right- 
ness or  wrongness  of  State  sovereignty  it  is  now  needless  to 
speak.  The  arbitrament  of  the  sword  has  settled  that  ques- 
tion and  thrown  the  institution  of  slavery  forever  behind  us. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  Mr.  Davis,  in  common  with  Jefferson,  Cal- 
houn, and  many  other  statesmen,  believed  in  the  right  of 
secession,  and  in  his  senatorial  speeches,  and  in  his  “Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,”  he  has  given  reasons 
for  his  belief  in  arguments  that  are  overpowering  and  with 
logic  that  is  irresistible.  When,  therefore,  the  sacred  com- 
pact was  denounced  by  the  fanatical  partisans  of  the  North 
as  “a  covenant  with  death  and  a league  with  hell,”  and, 
instead  of  being  used  for  the  protection  of  all  the  States, 
was  perverted  into  an  instrument  for  the  oppression  of  those 
of  the  South,  Mr.  Davis,  in  common  with  many  of  the  wisest 
and  most  patriotic  men  of  the  South,  advised  withdrawal 
from  the  Union  and  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment. But  he  did  not  do  this  until  he  had  exhausted 
every  argument  in  favor  of  the  Constitution  as  originally 
adopted  and  had  tried  every  honorable  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion. The  South  sought  nothing  but  the  protection  of  her 
property  and  the  rights  of  her  citizens.  She  wanted  no  war, 
she  wished  to  depart  in  peace.  She  was  moved  by  the  same 
spirit  that  actuated  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Hancock 
and  Adams,  and  all  the  other  founders  of  the  republic  when 
they  threw  off  the  yoke  of  British  oppression  and  rallied  the 


lovers  of  freedom  in  defense  of  their  altars  and  their  fires. 
The  British  government  denounced  the  signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  as  rebels,  stigmatized  Washington 
as  a traitor.  The  United  States  government  denounced 
the  founders  of  the  Confederate  States  as  rebels,  stigma- 
tized Davis  as  a traitor,  and  raised  an  immense  army  to  put 
down  “the  rebellion.  ’ ’ Only  those  who  are  blinded  by  passion 
and  perverted  by  prejudice  can  fail  to  see  the  analogous  causes 
that  called  into  existence  the  two  governments.  The  success 
of  the  first  is  the  admiration  of  the  world;  the  defeat  of  the 
second  is  stigmatized  as  rebellion. 

“‘Rebellion,’  foul,  dishonoring  word. 

Whose  wrongful  blight  so  oft  hath  stained 
The  holiest  cause  that  tongue  or  sword 
Of  mortals  ever  lost  or  gained.” 

As  President  of  the  Confederacy  he  has  been  denounced 
as  a traitor  and  villified  as  a murderer;  but  no  man  has  dared 
to  charge  him  with  malfeasance  in  office  or  prostituting  the 
public  service  to  private  aims.  During  all  the  carnage  of 
war,  the  trials  of  public  life,  the  suspicion  of  friends,  and  the 
persecution  of  enemies,  he  maintained  a stainless  character 
and  an  unspotted  name.  A devout  student  of  God’s  Word, 
a man  of  prayer,  and  a firm  believer  in  Christ,  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  gospel,  his  piety  shed  its  luster  over  his  home, 
softened  the  rigors  of  his  prison  life,  sustained  him  under  the 
reverses  of  fortune,  sweetened  the  sorrows  of  old  age,  lighted 
him  through  the  dark  valley  and  shadow  of  death,  and 
finally  placed  upon  his  head  a crown  that  will  shine  with 
ever-increasing  splendor  when  the  skies  of  worldly  glory  have 
darkened  and  her  scrolls  have  gone  to  decay.  The  heart 
that  offered  its  blood  for  our  liberty  has  ceased  to  beat;  the 
lips  that  were  eloquent  in  our  defense  are  silent;  the  arms 
that  did  battle  for  us  are  motionless;  but  his  deeds,  embalm- 
ing all  that  is  heroic  in  action,  pure  in  patriotism,  lovely  in 
virtue,  and  sublime  in  Christianity,  “will  smell  sweet  and 
blossom  in  the  dust.” 

“ Nothing  need  cover  his  high  fame  but  heaven. 

No  pyramid  set  off  his  memories 

But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness — 

To  which  I leave  him.” 


AT  GAINES'S  MILL  AND  MALVERN  HILL. 

Maj.  G.  W.  B.  Hale  writes  from  Rocky  Mount,  Va.:  “The 
article  in  the  May  Veteran  by  Capt.  John  G.  Herndon  was 
very  interesting,  yet  some  of  his  statements  are  not  in  accord 
with  facts  as  to  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  so  far  as  I remem- 
ber. He  says:  ‘The  fight  was  on  at  Gaines’s  Mill  hot  and 
fierce.  At  a little  house  on  the  road  we  found  General  Ewell 
wounded,  about  half  way  up  the  heights.’  General  Ewell  was 
not  wounded  at  Gaines’s  Mill;  it  was  General  Elzey  who  was 
wounded.  I was  with  General  Ewell  the  next  day  at  Malvern 
Hill.  Again  Comrade  Herndon  writes  that  ‘the  naturally 
strong  position  at  Malvern  Hill,  being  supported  by  gunboats, 
“Mars  Robert”  deemed  it  unwise  to  sacrifice  his  men.’  The 
fight  at  Malvern  Hill  was  extremely  fierce,  led  by  General 
Magruder,  who  made  six  assaults  and  was  repulsed  each  time 
with  tremendous  slaughter.  I slept  on  that  field  that  night  amid 
the  dead  and  wounded.  A shell  burst  within  two  feet  of  my 
left  ear,  destroying  its  hearing  and  paralyzing  my  left  side.  I 
recovered  from  the  paralysis,  but  have  never  heard  out  of  that 
ear  since.  I am  still  hale  and  hearty  at  eighty-two  last  April.” 
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JEFFERSON  DA  VIS  ON  CONSCRIPTION. 

Recently  Discovered  Letter  of  Confederate  President 

TO  War-Time  Governor  of  Georgia  Is  Strong  De- 
fense OF  THE  War  Draft  Act. 

BY  CLEBURNE  E.  GREGORY,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Delving  into  the  personal  papers  of  the  late  Capt.  Tip 
Harrison,  of  Atlanta,  who  had  been  private  secretary  to 
several  Georgia  governors,  his  son,  William  D.  Harrison,  tax 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  Georgia, 
recently  rescued  from  the  dust  of  decades  a twenty-page  letter 
from  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy,  to 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  war-time  Governor  of  Georgia.  The  letter 
is  in  reply  to  an  objection  to  conscription  raised  by  Governor 
Brown,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  on  record  for  the 
legality  and  necessity  of  the  Confederate  conscription  act. 

Although  admitting  that  the  Confederate  armies  were  out- 
numbered at  the  time  the  letter  was  written.  May  29,  1862, 
and  that  the  draft  was  an  act  of  self-preservation.  President 
Davis  expresses  implicit  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  Confederate  cause  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  future 
wars  with  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  “after  we  have 
gained  our  independence.” 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  is  as  follows: 

“Executive  Department,  Richmond,  29  May,  1862. 

“Dear  Sir:  I received  your  letter  of  the  8th  in  due  course, 
but  the  importance  of  the  subject  embraced  in  it  required 
careful  consideration,  and  this,  together  with  other  pressing 
duties,  has  caused  delay  in  my  reply. 

“The  constitutional  question  discussed  by  you  in  relation 
to  the  conscription  law  had  been  duly  weighed  before  I recom- 
mended to  Congress  its  passage;  it  was  fully  debated  in  both 
Houses;  and  your  letter  has  not  only  been  submitted  to  my 
Cabinet,  but  a written  opinion  has  been  required  from  the 
Attorney  General.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  sus- 
tained by  very  large  majorities  in  both  Houses.  This  decision 
of  the  Congress  meets  the  concurrence  not  only  of  my  own 
judgment,  but  of  every  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a copy  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  herewith  inclosed  develops 
the  reasons  on  which  the  conclusions  are  based. 

“ I propose,  however,  from  my  high  respect  for  yourself  and 
for  other  eminent  citizens  who  entertain  opinions  similar  to 
yours,  to  set  forth  somewhat  at  length  my  own  views  on  the 
power  of  the  Confederate  government  over  its  own  armies  and 
the  militia,  and  will  endeavor  not  to  leave  without  answer 
any  of  the  positions  maintained  in  your  letter. 

“The  main,  if  not  the  only,  purpose  for  which  independent 
States  form  unions  or  confederations  is  to  combine  the  powers 
of  the  several  members  in  such  manner  as  to  form  one  united 
force  in  all  relations  with  foreign  powers,  whether  in  peace  or 
in  war.  Each  State  amply  competent  to  administer  and  con- 
trol its  own  domestic  government,  yet  too  feeble  successfully 
to  resist  powerful  nations,  seeks  safety  by  uniting  with  other 
States  in  like  condition,  and  by  delegating  to  some  common 
agent  the  combined  strength  of  all  in  order  to  secure  advan- 
tageous commercial  relations  in  peace  and  to  carry  on  hostili- 
ties with  effect  in  war. 

“ Now  the  powers  delegated  by  the  several  States  to  the 
Confederate  government,  which  is  their  common  agent,  are 
enumerated  in  the  eighth  section  of  the  Constitution,  each 
power  being  distinct,  spe<  ific,  and  enumerated  in  paragraphs 
separately  numbered.  The  only  exception  is  the  eighteenth 
paragraph,  which,  by  its  own  terms,  is  made  dependent  upon 
those  previously  enumerated,  as  follows:  ‘18.  To  make  all 
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laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  foregoing  powers,’  etc. 

“ Now  the  war  powers  granted  to  the  Congress  are  conferred 
in  the  following  paragraphs:  No.  1 gives  authority  to  raise 
revenue  necessary  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  and  carry  on  the  government,  etc.  No.  11  to  declare 
war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water.  No.  12  to  raise  and  sup- 
port armies,  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall 
be  for  a longer  term  than  two  years.  No.  13  to  provide  and 
maintain  a navy.  No.  14  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a more  broad,  ample,  and  un- 
qualified delegation  of  the  whole  war  power  of  each  State  than 
is  here  contained,  with  the  solitary  limitation  of  the  appro- 
priations to  two  years.  The  States  not  only  gave  the  power 
to  raise  money  for  the  common  defense,  to  declare  war,  to 
raise  and  support  armies  (in  the  plural),  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a navy,  to  govern  and  regulate  both  land  and  naval  forces, 
but  they  went  further  and  covenanted,  by  the  third  paragraph 
of  the  tenth  section,  not  to  engage  in  war  unless  actually  in- 
vaded or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

“I  know  of  but  two  modes  of  raising  armies  within  the 
Confederate  States — viz;  voluntary  enlistment,  and  draft  or 
conscription.  I perceive  in  the  delegation  of  power  to  raise 
armies  no  restriction  as  to  the  mode  of  procuring  troops.  I 
see  nothing  which  confines  Congress  to  one  class  of  men,  nor 
any  greater  power  to  receive  volunteers  than  conscripts  into 
its  service.  I see  no  limitation  by  which  enlistments  are  to  be 
received  of  individuals  only,  but  not  of  companies  or  battal- 
ions or  squadrons  or  regiments.  I find  no  limitation  of  time 
of  service,  but  only  of  duration  of  appropriations.  I discover 
nothing  to  confine  Congress  to  waging  war  within  the  limits 
of  the  Confederacy,  nor  to  prohibit  offensive  war.  In  a 
word,  when  Congress  desires  to  raise  an  army  and  passes  a 
law  for  that  purpose,  the  solitary  question  is  under  the 
eighteenth  paragraph — viz:  ‘Is  the  law  one  that  is  necessary 
and  proper  to  execute  the  power  to  raise  armies?’ 

“On  this  point  you  say:  ‘But  did  the  necessity  exist  in  this 
case?  The  conscription  act  cannot  aid  the  government  in  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  arms,  or  provisions,  but  can  only  enable 
it  to  call  a large  number  of  men  into  the  field.  The  difficulty 
has  never  been  to  get  men.  The  States  have  already  furnished 
the  government  more  men  than  it  can  arm,’  etc. 

“ I would  have  very  little  difficulty  in  establishing  to  your 
entire  satisfaction  that  the  passage  of  the  law  was  not  only 
necessary,  but  that  it  was  absolutely  indispensable;  that 
numerous  regiments  of  twelve-month  men  were  on  the  eve  of 
being  disbanded,  whose  places  could  not  be  supplied  by  new 
levies  in  the  face  of  superior  numbers  of  the  foes  without  en- 
tailing disastrous  results;  that  the  position  of  our  armies 
was  so  critical  as  to  fill  the  bosom  of  every  patriot  with  the 
liveliest  apprehension,  and  that  the  provisions  of  this  law  were 
effective  in  warding  off  a pressing  danger.  But  I prefer  to 
answer  your  questions  on  other  and  broader  grounds. 

“ I hold  that  when  a specific  power  is  granted  by  the  Consti- 
tution like  that  now  in  question,  ‘to  raise  armies,  ’ Congress  is 
the  judge  whether  the  law  passed  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
that  power  is  ‘necessary  and  proper.  ’ It  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  armies  might  be  raised  in  other  ways,  and  that  therefore 
this  particular  way  is  not  ‘necessary.’  The  same  argument 
might  be  used  against  every  mode  of  raising  armies.  To  each 
successive  mode  suggested  the  objection  would  be  that  other 
modes  were  practicable  and  that,  therefore,  the  particular 
mode  used  was  not  ‘ necessary.  ’ The  true  and  only  test  is  to 
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inquire  whether  the  law  is  intended  and  calculated  to  carry 
out  the  object;  whether  it  devises  and  creates  an  instrumental- 
ity for  executing  the  specific  power  granted,  and  if  the  answer 
be  in  the  affirmative,  the  law  is  constitutional.  None  can  doubt 
that  the  conscription  law  is  calculated  to  raise  armies;  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary  and  proper  for  the  execution  of  that  power 
and  is  constitutional  unless  it  comes  into  conflict  with  some 
other  provision  of  our  Confederate  compact. 

“You  express  the  opinion  that  this  conflict  exists,  and  sup- 
port your  argument  by  a citation  of  those  clauses  which  refer 
to  the  militia.  There  are  certain  provisions  not  cited  by  you 
which  are  not  without  influence  on  my  judgment  and  to  which 
I call  your  attention.  They  will  aid  in  defining  what  is  meant 
by  ‘militia’  and  in  determining  the  respective  powers  of  the 
State  and  the  Confederacy  over  them. 

“The  several  States  agree  not  to  keep  troops  or  ships  in  time 
of  peace.  (Art.  1,  Sec.  10,  Par.  3.) 

“They  further  stipulate  that  a well-regulated  militia,  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a free  State,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.  (Sec.  9,  Par. 
13.) 

“That  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a capital  or 
otherwise  infamous  crime  unless  on  a presentment  or  indict- 
ment of  a grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger.  (Sec.  9,  Par.  16.) 

“ What,  then,  are  militia?  They  can  only  be  created  by 
law.  The  arms-bearing  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  liable  to 
become  its  militia  if  the  law  so  order,  but  in  the  absence  of  the 
law  to  that  effect  the  men  of  a State  capable  of  bearing  arms 
are  no  more  militia  than  they  are  seamen. 

“The  law  also  tells  us  that  militia  are  not  troops,  nor  are 
they  any  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces;  for  militia  exist  in 
time  of  peace,  and  the  Constitution  forbids  the  State  to  keep 
troops  in  time  of  peace;  and  they  are  expressly  distinguished 
and  placed  in  a separate  category  from  land  or  naval  forces  in 
the  sixteenth  paragraph  above  quoted:  and  the  words ‘land 
or  naval  forces’  are  shown  by  paragraphs  12,  13,  and  14 
to  mean  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederate  States. 

“Now,  if  militia  are  not  the  citizens  taken  singly,  but  a 
body  created  by  law;  if  they  are  not  troops;  if  they  are  no  part 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  Confederacy,  we  are  led  directly 
to  the  definition  quoted  by  the  Attorney  General  that  militia 
are  ‘a  body  of  soldiers  in  a State  enrolled  for  discipline.’  In 
other  words,  the  term  ‘militia’  is  a collective  term  meaning 
a body  of  men  organized,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  separate 
individuals  who  compose  the  organization. 

“The  Constitution  divides  the  whole  military  strength  of 
the  States  into  only  two  classes  of  organized  bodies;  one,  the 
armies  of  the  Confederacy;  the  other,  the  militia  of  the  State. 

In  the  delegation  of  power  to  the  Confederacy  after  ex- 
hausting the  subject  of  declaring  war,  raising  and  supporting 
armies,  and  providing  a navy,  in  relation  to  all  which  the 
grant  of  authority  to  Congress  is  exclusive,  the  Constitution 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  other  organized  body,  the  militia, 
and  instead  of  delegating  power  to  Congress  alone  or  reserving 
it  to  the  State  alone,  the  power  is  divided  as  follows — viz., 
‘Congress  is  to  have  power’  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Confederate  States,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions.  (Sec.  8,  Par.  15.) 

“‘To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  that  part  of  them  as  may  be  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  reserving  to 
the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia,  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress.  ’ (Par.  16.) 


“ Congress  then  has  the  power  to  provide  for  organizing  the 
arms-bearing  people  of  the  State  into  militia;  each  State  has 
the  power  to  officer  and  train  them  when  organized. 

“ Congress  may  call  forth  the  militia  to  execute  Confederate 
laws;  the  State  has  not  surrendered  the  power  to  call  them 
forth  to  execute  State  laws. 

“ Congress  may  call  them  forth  to  repel  invasion;  so  may  the 
State,  for  it  has  expressly  reserved  this  right. 

“ Congress  may  call  them  forth  to  suppress  insurrection,  and 
so  may  the  .State,  for  the  power  is  impliedly  reserved  of  govern- 
ing all  the  militia  except  the  part  in  actual  service  of  the  Con- 
federacy. 

“I  confeess  myself  at  a loss  to  perceive  in  what  manner 
these  careful  and  well-defined  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
regulating  the  organization  and  government  of  the  militia  can 
be  understood  as  applying  in  the  remotest  degree  to  the  armies 
of  the  Confederacy;  nor  can  I conceive  how  the  grant  of  exclu- 
sive power  to  declare  and  carry  on  war  by  armies  raised  and 
supported  by  the  Confederacy  is  to  be  restricted  or  diminished 
by  the  clauses  which  grant  a divided  power  over  the  militia. 
On  the  contrary,  the  delegation  of  authority  over  the  militia 
so  far  as  granted  appears  to  me  to  be  plainly  an  additional 
enumerated  power  intended  to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the 
Confederate  government  in  the  discharge  of  its  paramount 
duty,  the  common  defense  of  the  States. 

“You  state  after  quoting  the  twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth grants  of  power  to  Congress  that  ‘These  grants  of 
power  relate  to  the  same  subject  matter  and  are  all  contained 
in  the  same  section  of  the  Constitution  and  by  a well-known 
rule  of  construction  must  be  taken  as  a whole  and  con- 
strued together.’ 

“This  argument  appears  to  me  unsound.  All  the  powers  of 
Congress  are  enumerated  in  one  section  and  the  three  para- 
graphs quoted  can  no  more  control  each  other  by  reason  of 
their  location  in  the  same  section  than  they  can  control  any 
of  the  other  paragraphs,  preceding,  intervening,  or  succeeding. 
So  far  as  the  subject  matter  is  concerned,  I have  already  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  armies  mentioned  in  the  twelfth 
paragraph  are  a subject  matter  as  distinct  from  the  militia 
mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  and  si.xteenth  as  they  are  from  the 
navy  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth.  Nothing  can  so  mislead  &s 
to  construe  together  and  as  one  whole  the  carefully  separated 
clauses  which  define  the  different  powers  to  be  exercised  over 
distinct  subjects  by  the  Congress.  But  you  add  that ‘by  the 
grant  of  power  to  Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies  without 
qualification,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  the 
regular  armies  of  the  Confederacy  and  not  armies  composed 
of  the  whole  militia  of  all  the  States.’ 

“I  must  confess  myself  somewhat  at  a loss  to  understand 
this  position.  If  I am  right  that  the  militia  is  a body  of  enrolled 
State  soldiers,  it  is  not  possible  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
armies  raised  by  the  Confederacy  can  be  ‘composed  of  the 
whole  militia  of  all  the  States.’  The  militia  may  be  called 
forth  in  whole  or  in  part  into  the  Confederate  service,  but  do 
not  thereby  become  part  of  the  ‘armies  raised’  by  Congress. 
They  remain  militia,  and  go  home  when  the  emergency  which 
provoked  their  call  has  ceased.  Armies  raised  by  Congress  are, 
of  course,  raised  out  of  the  same  population  as  the  militia  or- 
ganized by  the  States,  and  to  deny  to  Congress  the  power  to 
draft  a citizen  into  the  army  or  to  receive  his  voluntary  offer 
of  services  because  he  is  a member  of  the  State  militia  is  to 
deny  the  power  to  raise  an  army  at  all,  for  practically  all  men 
fit  for  service  in  the  army  may  be  embraced  in  the  militia 
organizations  of  the  several  States.  You  seem,  however,  to 
suggest  rather  than  directly  assert  that  the  conscript  law  may 
be  unconstitutional  because  it  comprehends  all  arm-bearing 
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men  between  18  and  35  years;  at  least  this  is  an  inference 
which  I draw  from  your  expression:  ‘Armies  composed  of  the 
whole  militia  of  all  the  States.’  But  it  is  obvious  that  if  Con- 
gress have  power  to  draft  into  the  armies  raised  by  it  any  citi- 
zens at  all  (without  regard  to  the  fact  whether  they  are  or 
not  members  of  militia  organizations),  the  power  must  be 
coextensive  with  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  or  it  becomes 
illusory;  and  the  extent  of  the  exigency  must  be  determined 
by  Congress,  for  the  Constitution  has  left  the  power  without 
any  other  check  or  restriction  than  the  executive  veto.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  power  thus  delegated  to  Congress 
is  scarcely  felt  by  the  States.  At  the  present  moment,  when  our 
very  existence  is  threatened  by  armies  vastly  superior  in 
numbers  to  ours,  the  necessity  for  defense  has  induced  a call, 
not  ‘for  the  whole  militia  of  all  the  States,’  not  for  any  militia, 
but  for  men  to  compose  armies  for  the  Confederate  States. 
Surely  there  is  no  mystery  on  this  subject.  During  our  whole 
past  history,  as  well  as  during  our  recent  one  year’s  experience 
as  a new  Confederacy,  the  militia  ‘have  been  called  forth  to 
repel  invasion,’  in  numerous  instances,  and  they  never  came 
otherwise  than  as  bodies  organized  by  the  States,  with  their 
company,  field,  and  general  officers,  and  when  the  emergency 
had  passed,  they  went  home  again.  I cannot  perceive  how 
anyone  can  interpret  the  conscription  law  as  taking  away 
from  the  States  the  power  to  appoint  officers  to  their  militia. 
You  observe  on  this  point  in  your  letter  that  unless  your  con- 
struction is  adopted  the  very  object  of  the  States  in  reserving 
the  power  of  appointing  the  officers  is  defeated,  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  Constitution  is  not  only  a nullity,  but  the  whole 
military  power  of  the  State,  and  the  entire  control  of  the 
militia,  with  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  is  vested  in  the 
Confederate  government  whenever  it  chooses  to  call  its  own 
action  ‘raising  an  army’  and  not  ‘calling  forth  the  militia.’ 

“ I can  only  say  in  reply  to  this,  that  the  power  of  Congress 
depends  upon  the  real  nature  of  the  act  it  proposes  to  per- 
form, not  on  the  name  given  to  it;  and  I have  endeavored  to 
show  that  its  action  is  really  that  of  ‘raising  an  army’  and 
bears  no  semblance  to  ‘calling  forth  the  militia.’  I think  I 
may  safely  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  one  man  out 
of  a thousand  of  those  who  will  do  service  under  the  conscrip- 
tion act  that  would  describe  himself  while  in  the  Confederate 
service  as  being  a militiaman;  and  if  I am  right  in  the  assump- 
tion, the  popular  understanding  concurs  entirely  with  my  own 
deductions  from  the  Constitution  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
‘ militia.’ 

“My  answer  has  grown  to  such  a length  that  I must  con- 
fine myself  to  one  more  quotation  from  your  letter.  You  pro- 
ceed: ‘ Congress  shall  have  power  to  raise  armies.  How  shall  it 
be  done?  The  answer  is  clear.  In  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution,  which  expressly  provides  that  when 
the  militia  of  the  States  are  called  forth  to  repel  invasion  and 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  which  is 
now  the  case,  the  State  shall  appoint  the  officers.  ’ 

“I  beg  you  to  observe  that  the  answer  which  you  say  is 
clear,  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question  put.  The  question  is. 
How  are  armies  to  be  raised?  The  answer  given  is,  that  when 
militia  are  called  forth  to  repel  invasion  the  State  shall  ap- 
appoint  the  officers.  There  seems  to  me  to  be  a conclusive  test 
on  this  whole  subject.  By  our  Constitution  Congress  may  de- 
clare war,  offensive  as  well  as  defensive.  It  may  acquire 
territory.  Now  suppose  that  for  a good  cause  and  to  right 
unprovoked  injuries.  Congress  should  declare  war  against 
Mexico  and  invade  Sonora.  The  militia  could  not  be  called 
forth  in  such  a case,  the  right  to  call  it  being  limited  to  ‘repel 
invasions.  ’ Is  it  not  plain  that  the  law  now  under  discussion, 
if  passed  under  such  circumstances,  could  by  no  possibility 


be  aught  else  than  a law  to  ‘raise  an  army?  Can  one  and  the 
same  law  be  construed  into  a ‘calling  forth  the  militia.’  if  the 
war  be  defensive,  and  a ‘raising  of  armies’  if  the  war  be  offen- 
sive? 

“At  some  future  day,  after  our  independence  shall  have 
been  established,  it  is  not  an  improbable  supposition  that  our 
present  enemy  may  be  tempted  to  abuse  his  naval  power  by 
depredations  on  our  commerce,  and  that  we  may  be  com- 
pelled to  assert  our  rights  by  offensive  war.  How  is  it  to  be 
carried  on?  Of  what  is  the  army  to  be  composed?  If  this 
government  cannot  call  on  its  arms-bearing  population  other- 
wise than  as  militia,  and  if  the  militia  can  only  be  called  forth 
to  repel  invasion,  we  should  be  utterly  helpless  to  vindicate 
our  honor  or  protect  our  rights.  War  has  been  well  styled  ‘ the 
terrible  litigation  of  nations.  ’ Have  we  so  formed  our  govern- 
ment that  in  this  litigation  we  must  never  be  plaintiffs?  Sure- 
ly this  cannot  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  our 
compact. 

“In  no  aspect  in  which  I can  view  this  law  can  I find  just 
reason  to  distrust  the  propriety  of  my  action  in  approving 
and  signing  it,  and  the  question  presented  involves  conse- 
quences both  immediate  and  remote,  too  momentous  to  per- 
mit me  to  leave  your  objections  unanswered. 

“ In  conclusion,  I take  great  pleasure  in  recognizing  that  the 
history  of  the  past  year  affords  the  amplest  justification  for 
your  assertion  that  if  the  question  had  been  whether  the  con- 
scription law  was  necessary  in  order  to  raise  men  in  Georgia, 
the  answer  must  have  been  in  the  negative.  Your  noble  State 
has  promptly  responded  to  every  call  that  it  has  been  my  duty 
to  make  on  her,  and  to  you  personally,  as  her  executive,  I 
acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  the  prompt,  cordial,  and 
effective  cooperation  you  have  afforded  me  in  the  effort  to 
defend  our  common  country  against  the  common  enemy. 

“I  am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

“Jefferson  Davis. 

To  His  Excellency,  Josepk  E.  Brown,  Governor  of  Georgia,. 

Milledgeville.” 

FIGHTING  IN  THE  WEST. 

BY  W.  H.  PATTERSON,  SMITHVILLE,  MO. 

In  the  summer  of  1864,  within  the  Union  lines  at  Platte 
City,  Mo.,  five  companies  of  cavalry  were  organized  for  Price’s 
army.  These  companies  were  made  up  principally  of  boys, 
about  three  hundred  in  all.  We  were  mounted  on  good  horses 
and  were  well  armed.  There  was  plenty  of  ammunition  and 
guns  at  Platte  City.  These  boys  were  all  sworn  in  the  service 
for  three  years,  or  during  the  war.  First  came  Jim  Bissett’s 
company;  second.  Cap  Annibus’s  company;  third.  Bill  Down- 
ing’s company;  fourth,  Fletch  Taylor’s  company;  fifth,  Coon 
Thornton’s  company — all  five  companies  being  under  Major 
Thrailkill.  We  were  expecting  the  enemy  to  attack  us  at  any 
time,  as  there  were  at  least  4,000  Union  soldiers  on  our  trail. 
We  were  ordered  to  fall  in  line  and  mount  our  horses,  and  told 
that  we  were  bound  for  Iowa,  that  we  would  have  soldiers  to 
fight  both  going  and  coming,  and  if  there  was  a man  in  the 
command  who  did  not  wish  to  go,  to  ride  out.  But  all  hollered 
“ Iowa”  and  we  moved  out,  with  a beautiful  silk  flag  presented 
by  the  ladies  of  Platte  City.  Johnson  Barbee,  our  flag  bearer, 
was  in  Thornton’s  company,  and,  in  a battle  the  next  day, 
Barbee  lost  the  flag  and  his  horse  too. 

Moving  north  we  reached  Cameron  the  next  day,  traveling 
all  night.  Sending  Peyton  Long  in  as  a spy,  he  reported  the 
town  well  fortified  and  full  of  Union  soldiers.  Our  flag,  which 
we  prized  so  highly,  having  it  in  our  possession  only  one  night . 

(Continued  on  page  277.) 
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FROM  THE  PELICAN  PINES. 

[S.  A.  Steel,  in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate.] 

Some  time  ago  my  ear  caught  the  bray  of  an  ass  mingling 
in  the  roar  of  the  great  wave  that  rolls  around  the  world.  A 
long-eared  episcopal  donkey  from  somewhere  “up  North” 
strayed  into  a Paris  auditorium  and  made  a speech  in  which 
he  said:  “The  Southern  Confederacy  was  a belligerent  fight- 
ing to  make  slavery  a permanent  principle  on  which  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  national  life.”  Bishop  Atkins  was  not 
there  to  challenge  the  mendacious  and  malicious  slander. 

Brother  Smith,  let  us  take  a walk  in  the  Pelican  Pines. 
Here  are  the  remains  of  a once  towering  tree,  whose  trunk, 
sawed  into  plank,  planed  smooth  as  ribbon,  has  gone  to  make 
the  floor  of  a palace,  or,  perhaps,  of  a place  of  worship.  Be 
seated  in  “the  cool  and  silence.”  Be  reverent,  for  the  mist 
of  history  broods  all  around  these  quiet  woods.  You  are  on 
a battle  field.  This  hill  once  trembled  to  the  thunder  of  a 
hundred  guns,  and  in  these  now  fragrant  woods  long  lines  of 
blue  and  gray  clashed  in  furious  cambat.  The  wounded  cried 
piteously  for  water,  and  the  dying  closed  their  eyes  forever 
on  this  earthly  scene.  Thirty  thousand  Federals  fled  before 
fifteen  thousand  Confederates.  Nor  did  they  stop  until  they 
were  safe  behind  the  forts  of  Alexandria.  I enjoy  living  on 
Confederate  victory  ground.  Be  silent.  Smith,  and  shut  your 
eyes,  and  you  can  see  the  Southern  heroes  who  fell  fighting 
here  march  past  in  phantom  ranks.  Repeat  in  their  hearing 
the  words  of  that  bishop  in  Paris  and  hear  the  indignant 
denial  that  rises  and  roars  in  righteous  resentment  at  the 
colossal  lie.  Don’t  be  nervous,  my  brother;  that  was  only  a 
lizard. 

Listen,  Smith,  the  South  was  more  opposed  to  slavery  than 
the  North.  In  1760,  a hundred  years  before  the  strife.  South 
Carolina  passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  colony,  and  England  rejected  it.  Nearly  one  hun- 
dred petitions  against  the  introduction  of  slavery  were  sent 
by  the  colonists  of  Virginia  to  the  British  Government,  but  in 
vain.  As  soon  as  Virginia  became  a sovereign  State,  in  1778, 
she  abolished  the  slave  trade,  nearly  thirty  years  before 
either  England  or  New  Enlgand  gave  it  up.  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry  were  all  opposed  to  slavery,  but  the 
cupidity  of  New  England  slave  traders  was  too  strong  for 
them.  But  while  Massachusetts  was  building  slave  ships  to 
bring  the  captured  natives  of  Africa  to  be  sold  into  bondage 
here  in  America,  Georgia,  being  a sovereign  State,  with  the 
right  to  govern  herself  before  the  North  destroyed  that  right, 
put  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  traffic  in  her  constitution. 
To  satisfy  the  slave  traders  of  New  England  who  had  in- 
vested their  money  in  slave  ships,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  protected  the  slave  trade  for  twenty  years, 
while  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  prohibited 
the  slave  trade  from  the  day  of  its  adoption.  These  facts  show 
the  attitude  and  sentiment  of  the  South  toward  slavery. 

Smith,  bishops  seldom  stray  into  these  sweet  woods,  where 
the  very  breath  of  nature  inspires  veracity;  but  in  the  far-off 
days  of  my  youth  I once  mingled  with  bishops,  and  in  those 
days  a bishop  was  expected  to  tell  the  truth.  But  I am  told 
things  are  different  now. 

Here  is  a pretty  little  romance  for  our  Northern  friends  to 
enjoy.  The  last  slave  ship  captured  by  an  American  vessel 
was  The  Nightingale.  She  was  built,  owned,  manned,  and 
equipped  and  sent  out  from  Boston,  the  home  of  Wendell 
Philips,  to  seize  and  bring  Africans  to  this  country  to  sell  into 
slavery.  When  she  was  captured  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
River  she  had  nine  hundred  poor  negroes  from  the  jungles 
crowded  between  her  decks,  under  the  control  of  Yankee 
masters,  with  long  lashes  in  their  hands,  with  which  they 


drove  them  like  so  many  beasts.  The  slave  ship  was  captured 
by  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Saratoga.  The  executive 
officer  of  the  Saratoga  was  Capt.  John  Julius  Guthrie,  a 
Virginian.  When  Captain  Guthrie  got  back  to  the  United 
States  the  war  had  begun  between  the  North  and  the  South. 
He  immediately  resigned  from  the  United  States  navy  and 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  navy.  So  the  last  slave  ship  be- 
longed to  the  Yankees,  and  its  nine  hundred  suffering  victims 
were  set  free  and  restored  to  their  native  country  by  a South- 
erner. No  wonder  the  Northern  histories  can’t  afford  to  tell 
the  truth. 

Suppose  this  log  we  are  sitting  on  had  a tongue;  it  could  tell 
us  that  when  it  was  a slender  sapling,  the  year  before  the  war 
began  in  1861,  there  were  fifty-three  thousand  free  negroes 
living  in  Virginia  against  nine  thousand  living  in  Massa- 
chusetts. That  shows  that  the  free  negroes  of  that  day  knew 
that  their  true  friends  were  in  the  South.  Before  the  war 
there  were  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  three  hundred  negro  slave 
owners — negroes  who  owned  negroes!  Didn’t  know  it, 
Smith?  I don’t  wonder,  for  the  history  you  read  was  written 
by  some  Northern  man  who  was  too  “sectional”  to  tell  the 
truth,  or  too  ignorant  to  write  a book.  There  is  enough  of 
this  to  burn  off  the  ears  of  an  honest  Yankee  and  make  Mrs. 
Stowe  file  an  application  for  permission  to  return  and  ac- 
knowledge her  mistake. 

It  is  hardly  time  for  dinner,  so  listen.  Smith:  Many  of  the 
most  prominent  Confederate  generals  did  not  own  slaves. 
General  Lee  inherited  a few  from  the  Custis  estate,  but  he 
liberated  them  all  before  Lincoln  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter.  On  the  other  hand.  General  Grant  owned  slaves,  and 
he  did  not  liberate  them,  but  held  on  to  them  until  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolished  all 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  General  Stonewall  Jackson  for 
a while  owned  two  negroes,  a man  and  his  wife,  who  begged 
Jackson  to  buy  them.  He  kept  a careful  account  of  the  wages 
he  would  have  paid  for  white  labor,  and  when  they  had 
worked  long  enough  to  repay  the  purchase  money  he  gave 
them  their  freedom.  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Gen.  Fitzhugh 
Lee,  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill,  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the  most  famous 
generals  in  the  Confederate  service,  had  no  slaves.  Yet  that 
bishop  said  they  were  fighting  to  make  slavery  permanent. 
Either  he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  or  he  didn’t.  If 
he  didn’t  know,  he  was  too  ignorant  to  speak  in  public;  and 
if  he  did  know,  somebody  ought  to  read  him  the  eighth  verse 
of  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Revelation,  and  try  to  get  him 
to  the  altar.  Just  so! 

President  Jefferson  Davis  owned  slaves,  and  they  were  de- 
voted to  him.  Instead  of  picking  out  a plantation  where  the 
slaves  were  mistreated,  which  were  the  exceptions,  if  she  really 
wanted  to  tell  the  truth  about  slavery,  why  did  not  Mrs. 
Stowe  select  a plantation  like  “ Briarfield,  ” the  home  of 
Jefferson  Davis?  When  a slave  on  that  plantation  committed 
an  offense  it  was  the  rule  that  he  was  tried  by  a jury  of  his 
own  color,  who  adjudged  his  punishment.  Of  course,  she 
could  not  have  made  a “seller”  by  telling  the  truth.  It 
would  have  broken  up  the  abolition  picnic.  A short  time 
after  Mr.  Davis  was  elected  President  of  the  Confederate 
States  he  wrote  to  his  wife  that  whatever  might  be  the  issue 
of  the  struggle,  “our  slave  property  will  eventually  be  lost.” 
Does  that  sound  like  Mr.  Davis  was  fighting  to  make  slavery 
a permanent  principle  of  government?  And  that  was  the 
general  opinion  of  intelligent  Southern  people.  My  mother 
inherited  a few  slaves,  and  my  father,  who  did  not  believe  in 
slavery,  urged  her  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  said:  “However  the 
struggle  ends,  the  first  shot  will  sound  the  knell  of  slavery.  ” 
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And  yet  that  bishop  said  the  South  fought  to  perpetuate 
slavery! 

We  cannot  linger  amid  these  sacred  silences;  but,  Smith, 
all  these  woodland  oracles,  and  all  the  golden  buttercups 
burning  in  the  grass,  and  every  timid  little  violet  peeping  out 
from  its  vernal  bed,  and  all  these  knightly  pines  with  their 
nodding  evergreen  plumes,  tell  us  that  the  brave  men  who 
fell  fighting  here  on  the  Confederate  side  in  that  unhappy  strug- 
gle were  fighting  for  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  In 
spite  of  all  the  Southern  colonies  could  do  to  prevent  it,  slav- 
ery became  a part  of  our  social  inheritance,  from  which  we 
could  not  free  ourselves  suddenly  without  harm  to  both  white 
and  black,  as  was  amply  demonstrated  when  the  North  helped 
to  make  them  free — and  became  inextricably  entwined  with  the 
fundamental  right  of  self-government,  which  the  North  denied, 
and  to  maintain  which  our  Southern  soldiers  fought.  Smith, 
a man  who  won’t  fight  for  his  property  is  a mighty  poor  sort 
of  man.  I don’t  want  to  fall  from  grace,  but  if  a man  comes 
to  my  stable  to  take  my  horse,  my  gun  will  go  off;  he’ll  hear 
from  it,  even  if  he  is  a long-eared  bishop 

There  is  much  more  these  odorous  pines,  waving  their 
graceful  fronds  above  the  sod  where  heroes  sleep,  have  to  tell 
us;  but  let  us  go  to  dinner  and  not  keep  Sister  Steel  waiting. 
It  won’t  be  such  a dinner  as  you  get  at  the  Athletic  Club,  but 
it  will  be  mighty  good. 

CHA  NCELLORS  VILLE. 

BY  I.  G.  BRADWELL,  BRANTLEY,  ALA. 

This  battle  took  its  name  from  the  Chancellor  house  in  the 
Wilderness  country,  where  the  principal  fighting  took  place, 
though  there  was  hard  fighting  at  Salem  Church,  between 
Chancellorsville  and  Fredericksburg,  at  Marye’s  Heights,  and 
at  Hamilton’s  Crossing.  The  Confederates  never  won  a greater 
victory  in  the  war  than  this.  Their  leaders,  Lee  and  Jackson, 
never  showed  greater  wisdom  and  skill  in  conducting  a cam- 
paign than  they  exhibited  on  this  occasion.  Their  maneuver 
is  a lesson  for  the  military  student  of  all  future  time.  It  was 
the  climax  of  the  remarkable  career  of  Stonewall  Jackson,  the 
world’s  greatest  military  genius.  He  was  a master  of  the  art 
of  war.  To  him  Colonel  Cook,  who  was  an  officer  on  his  staff 
and  had  every  opportunity  to  know,  gives  the  credit  for  sug- 
gesting to  General  Lee  the  flank  movement  which  surprised 
and  routed  Hooker’s  great  army — a movement  which  in- 
volved the  greatest  risk,  but  which  promised  the  greatest 
results;  a movement  which  he  perhaps  would  never  have 
undertaken  if  he  had  not  understood  the  mind  of  his  enemy, 
and  one  in  which,  if  he  had  not  unfortunately  lost  his  life, 
would  perhaps  have  resulted  in  the  complete  destruction  and 
capture  of  the  Federal  army. 

No  general  ever  planned  a campaign  better  than  did  General 
Hooker,  or  executed  his  plan  worse.  In  the  beginning.  Gen- 
erals Lee  and  Jackson  were  completely  surprised  and  out- 
witted by  his  maneuvers.  They  were  obliged  to  make  hasty 
dispositions  of  the  small  force  under  them  to  meet  their  great 
adversary,  superior  in  every  respect  except  in  discipline  and 
martial  spirit.  In  this  regard  all,  from  the  Commander  in 
Chief  to  the  humblest  soldier,  had  the  greatest  contempt  for 
the  enemy. 

Hooker  had  ample  time — from  December  to  April — to  make 
every  preparation  for  this  new  offensive,  whose  object  was 
the  capture  of  Richmond  and  the  destruction  of  the  Con- 
federate government.  He  began  his  campaign  when  the  Con- 
federate army  was  divided — Longstreet  with  two  divisions 
of  about  twelve  thousand  men  had  been  sent  away  to  south- 
east Virginia  and  could  not  come  to  render  assistance  until  it 


was  too  late.  General  Lee  had  with  him  only  about  fifty 
thousand  men.  His  infantry  and  artillery  were  in  various 
encampments  from  Port  Royal,  ten  or  twelve  miles  below 
Fredericksburg,  to  a point  four  or  five  miles  above  that  town 
on  the  Rappahannock.  His  cavalry,  under  Stuart,  was  on 
picket  along  that  stream  to  a point  above  Culpeper  Court- 
house, watching  all  the  fords,  while  his  scouts,  operating  with- 
in the  enemy’s  line,  were  observing  and  reporting  every  move- 
ment made  or  contemplated. 

According  to  a printed  statement  of  Major  General  Peck, 
United  States  army,  issued  some  time  after  this  battle,  the 
Federal  army  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  thousand 
and  three  hundred  men,  over  three  times  the  number  Lee  had 
to  meet  him.  These  troops  were  well  fed  and  fully  equipped 
in  every  respect,  and  lacked  nothing  except  the  prestige  which 
was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Confederates,  and  a leader. 

To  begin  with.  Hooker  threw  two  pontoon  bridges  across 
the  Rappahannock  on  April  28 — -one  at  Hamilton’s  Crossing 
and  the  other  at  Fredericksburg.  Over  these  he  sent  thirty 
thousand  men  under  Sedgwick,  while  he,  with  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand,  crossed  fifteen  miles  above,  after  driving 
off  Stuart’s  cavalry  pickets.  He  immediately  fortified  his 
position  facing  east,  south,  and  west.  His  plan  of  campaign 
so  far  had  worked  to  perfection  and  was  a complete  success. 

All  these  movements  of  the  enemy  were  made  known  to 
General  Lee  at  daylight,  and  he  and  Stonewall  had  a hasty 
meeting  to  decide  what  course  to  pursue,  whether  to  fall  with 
all  their  weight  on  Sedgwick  and  destroy  his  force  and  then 
march  to  Chancellorsville  and  meet  Hooker,  or  to  leave  a 
small  force  under  Early  to  hold  Sedgwick  in  check,  while  they 
marched  with  their  main  force  to  meet  Hooker.  The  latter 
course  seemed  to  them  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  Jackson 
set  out  immediately.  History  justifies  the  wisdom  of  their 
decision. 

General  Early,  with  eight  thousand  men,  strung  out  at  wide 
intervals  from  Hamilton’s  Crossing  to  a point  some  distance 
above  Fredericksburg,  defending  a line  perhaps  five  or  six 
miles  long,  was  left  to  cope  with  Sedgwick’s  army. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  a detailed-account 
of  all  the  fighting  over  so  great  a field  of  operations,  but  to  de- 
scribe only  those  incidents  which  fell  under  the  observation 
of  the  writer. 

General  Early  had  under  him  five  brigades — Gordon’s 
Georgia,  Hays’s  Louisiana,  Smith’s  Virginia,  Barksdale’s 
Mississippi,  and  Wilcox’s  Alabama.  Hays’s  and  Barksdale’s 
brigades  were  strung  out  in  a thin  line  on  Marye’s  Heights 
in  front  of  Sedgwick’s  main  force,  while  Wilcox  defended  a 
position  some  distance  above  and  entirely  detached  from  Hays 
and  Barksdale.  To  Gordon’s  brigade  was  assigned  the  task 
of  holding  in  check  the  force  which  had  crossed  on  the  pon- 
toon bridge  at  Hamilton’s  Crossing,  also  entirely  detached 
from  any  other  troops.  Our  brigade  (Gordon’s)  was  in  camp 
not  very  far  from  Hamilton’s  Crossing  at  this  time,  and  the 
13th  Georgia  was  on  picket  duty  along  the  river.  Everything 
for  some  time  had  been  perfectly  quiet,  and  the  blue  and  the 
gray  soldiers  were  apparently  on  very  good  terms;  but  when  a 
vast  army  of  them  came  down  to  the  river  with  wagons  loaded 
with  pontoons  to  construct  a bridge  across  the  stream,  trouble 
began,  serious  trouble.  How  many  of  the  enemy  were  ren- 
dered hors  du  combat  by  this  veteran  regiment,  concealed  be- 
hind trees  and  other  objects,  we  never  knew;  but  if  the  story 
given  us  by  the  prisoners  we  took  was  true,  it  must  have  been 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  our  men  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  13th  kept  up  this  decimating  process,  in  which 
they  suffered  little  or  no  loss,  until  they  grew  tired  and  finally 
withdrew  to  the  other  regiments,  which  had  by  this  time  left 
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their  old  winter  quarters  and  were  occupying  the  breastworks 
at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  heights,  some  half  mile  or  more  from 
the  river.  As  soon  as  the  13th  withdrew,  the  enemy  came 
down  and  put  in  their  pontoon  bridge  and  crossed  over  a large 
force.  They  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  disposed  to  fight,  but 
went  to  work  immediately  to  construct  a line  of  excellent 
earthworks  parallel  to  an  near  the  river.  Behind  these  they 
lay  concealed;  but  a battery  of  artillery  advanced  out  into  the 
open  field  and  threw  up  redoubts,  into  which  they  placed  their 
guns,  screened  from  the  view  of  our  gunners  by  the  grove  of 
cedar  trees  lining  the  Bowling  Green  pike,  half  way  between 
the  two  armies. 

Their  artillerymen  seemed  to  be  as  peaceably  disposed  as 
their  infantry  and,  I suppose,  would  have  remained  so  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  ofifensive  opened  on  them  by  our  gunners 
on  the  high  wooded  hills  to  the  rear  by  order  of  General  Early. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  13th  returned  to  us  in  the 
breastworks,  and  we  (the  31st)  were  ordered  to  move  forward 
and  occupy  the  pike.  When  we  reached  it.  Colonel  Evans 
deployed  the  regiment  in  a long  line,  where  we  were  protected 
by  the  high  banks  on  either  side  of  the  road  from  any  trouble 
the  enemy  might  wish  to  make.  Very  early  that  morning,  I 
climbed  over  the  bank  of  the  road  in  view  of  our  battery,  and 
was  lying  flat  on  my  stomach,  warming  up  my  breakfast  over  a 
small  fire  made  of  little  cedar  limbs,  when  suddenly  the  bat- 
tery opened  on  the  enemy’s  redoubts,  which  they  managed 
to  locate  through  small  openings  in  the  cedars.  The  fuse  was 
cut  too  short,  and  the  first  shell  burst  directly  over  me  and  a 
comrade,  lying  by  my  side,  waiting  for  me  to  invite  him  to 
share  my  scanty  meal.  We  jumped  up  suddenly,  as  the  shrap- 
nel dug  into  the  ground  where  we  had  been  lying,  and  landed, 
with  Colonel  Evans,  who  happened  along  just  at  the  time,  in 
the  road  with  our  comrades.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a very 
interesting  artillery  duel,  in  which  we  were  exposed  more  to 
the  fire  of  our  own  men  than  to  that  of  the  enemy.  We  were 
very  near  the  enemy’s  redoubts  and  could  see  our  shells  as 
they  plunged  into  them  and  exploded,  while  the  solid  shot  of 
the  enemy’s  guns  knocked  up  the  red  dirt  about  our  guns 
far  to  the  rear  of  us.  We  were  glad  when  it  was  all  over,  for 
we  were  in  great  danger  the  whole  time,  while  we  could  do 
nothing.  That  night  we  were  relieved  by  other  troops  and 
resumed  our  place  in  the  breastworks.  The  next  morning, 
just  to  our  right.  Stonewall  Jackson,  like  a meteor  from  the 
sky,  crossed  our  works  and  rode  to  the  front,  a hundred  yards 
or  more  and  dismounted.  For  a few  moments  he  stood  per- 
fectly still,  looking  toward  the  enemy’s  line,  then  taking  a piece 
of  paper  from  his  breast  pocket,  he  wrote  a few  words;  taking 
off  his  hat  and  shaking  the  drops  of  rain  from  it,  he  again 
looked  toward  the  enemy’s  line,  apparently  in  deep  thought. 
He  then  wrote  a few  more  words  and  handed  the  paper  to  a 
courier,  who  had  ridden  up.  Mounting  his  horse,  he  rode  like 
lightning,  crossing  our  works  at  a bound,  and  disappeared 
from  our  view.  It  was  the  last  sight  we  ever  had  of  our  be- 
loved commander. 

All  that  day  and  part  of  the  next  we  stood  there  idle,  lis- 
tening to  the  roar  of  the  guns  at  Chancellorsville,  and  were 
impatient  and  anxious  to  know  what  was  going  on.  Finally, 
General  Gordon  mounted  the  works,  with  a piece  of  paper  in 
his  hand,  and  cried  out:  “Boys,  do  you  want  to  hear  the 

news?  I have  a dispatch  from  General  Lee  at  Chancellors- 
ville, and  he  says  he  whipped  General  Hooker  all  day  yester- 
day; but  to-day  he  expects  to  whip  him  out  of  his  boots.’’  At 
this  announcement  everybody  in  the  line  pulled  off  his  hat 
and  waved  it  over  his  head  and  shouted. 

Our  enthusiasm  was  now  at  the  highest  pitch,  but  we  did 
not  know  what  was  in  store  for  us  a few  hours  ahead,  for  the 


enemy  in  our  front  had  slipped  off  under  cover  of  night  and 
had  joined  their  friends  at  Fredericksburg,  where  Barksdale’s 
Mississipians  and  Hays’s  Louisianians  had  repulsed  Sedgwick. 
Joining  their  forces,  the  enemy  outflanked  and  drove  our  brave 
troops  from  Marye’s  Heights,  and  were  marching  to  strike 
General  Lee  in  the  rear,  now  fighting  in  a life-and-death  strug- 
gle with  his  powerful  adversary.  General  Lee’s  army  would 
have  been  routed  by  Sedgwick,  coming  up  in  his  rear  at  this 
moment,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  good  management  of  Gen- 
eral Wilcox,  who  shifted  his  small  brigade  of  Alabamians  to 
Sedgwick’s  front  and  beat  back  his  advance  until  he  reached 
Salem  Church,  where  he  made  a determined  stand  at  a favor- 
able place.  But  at  this  place  Wilcox  and  his  brave  men  could 
have  been  overwhelmed  and  routed  if  General  Lee,  who,  at 
this  time,  was  just  getting  ready  to  give  Hooker  the  finishing 
stroke,  had  not  sent  a part  of  his  force  to  his  help.  Sedgwick 
saved  Hooker’s  army  from  destruction,  and  Wilcox  saved 
the  Confederates  under  General  Lee  from  the  same  fate. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  when  the  news  came  to  General 
Gordon  that  Sedgwick  had  captured  Marye’s  Heights,  and  he 
made  haste  to  follow  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.  We  had  not 
gone  very  far  when  some  one  overtook  us  and  reported  that 
the  enemy  was  advancing  on  our  old  position  to  take  Hamil- 
ton’s Crossing.  We  were  ordered  to  “right  about’’  and 
“double  quick’’  back  to  meet  the  enemy;  but  when  we  re- 
turned we  found  that  it  was  a false  report.  The  afternoon 
was  far  spent  when  we  resumed  our  march,  and  as  the  sun  was 
setting  we  came  to  a large  field  through  which  ran  a low, 
dilapidated  fence,  overgrown  with  briars.  Behind  this  was  a 
long  line  of  artillery — sixteen  guns — with  every  man  in  posi- 
tion to  open  fire  at  the  word.  The  guns  were  all  pointing  to  a 
large  body  of  woods,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  front. 
This  forest  obscured  our  view  of  Sedgwick’s  movements  on  the 
Telegraph  Road  beyond.  When  we  came  to  the  artillery  we 
were  ordered  to  lie  fiat  on  our  faces.  Rising  up  to  take  in  the 
situation  in  front,  I saw  a Confederate  officer  coming  toward 
us  from  the  woods  in  a rapid  gallop,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was 
near  enough  to  be  heard  distinctly,  he  called  out  in  a loud 
voice:  “Commence  firing!’’  At  this  command  the  first  gun 

on  the  right  opened,  then  the  next,  until  the  sixteen  had  all 
in  rapid  succession  sent  a shell  into  the  woods.  Colonel  Cutts 
rode  around  to  the  right  and  rear  of  the  artillery  and  sat  in 
the  smoke  on  his  horse  to  watch  events.  Rising  again,  I saw 
General  Gordon  coming  across  the  field  toward  us,  riding  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  as  he  drew  near  he  commanded  the  gunners 
to  cease  firing;  but  they  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  what 
he  said,  and  continued  to  fill  the  woods  with  exploding  shells. 
This  seemed  to  anger  the  general,  and  he  rode  up  by  the  side 
of  Colonel  Cutts.  A bitter  but  short  discussion  now  took 
place  between  them,  and  Cutts  finally  gave  the  order  to  cease 
firing.  Each  of  them  had  been  reconnoitering  in  the  woods. 
Gordon  supposed  it  was  occupied  by  our  men,  driven  there 
from  Marye’s  Heights.  But  Cutts  had  come  upon  Sedgwick’s 
wagon  trains  just  going  into  camp,  and  knew  wbat  he  was 
about.  We  lay  in  line  behind  Colonel  Cutt’s  guns  all  night, 
with  our  hands  on  our  arms,  ready  to  begin  any  minute  the 
enemy  might  approach;  and  at  the  first  dawn  our  (31st)  regi- 
ment, under  Colonel  Evans,  crossed  the  hedge  and  deployed 
at  skirmishers  in  front  of  the  artillery.  The  line  was  perhaps 
seven  hundred  yards  long,  and  I think  I never  saw  a finer 
sight  in  my  life  than  the  regiment  presented  on  this  occasion, 
as  the  men  stepped  proudly  in  their  advance  across  this  level 
open  field,  with  the  colors  in  the  hands  of  “Bull’’  Everett, 
floating  in  the  early  morning  air.  Naturally  of  a cowardly 
disposition,  I said  to  myself:  “ Now  we  are  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  Blue  lines  of  the  enemy  are  lying  in  wait  for  us 
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to  approach  nearer,  when  all  of  a sudden  they  will  rise  and 
fire  a volley  into  our  ranks.”  This  I looked  for  every  step  of 
the  advance  until  we  reached  the  timber  and  passed  through 
it,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  them  but  their  wagons  upset  and 
their  mules  tangled  up  in  their  harness;  but  when  we  reached 
the  opening  beyond,  a sight  presented  itself  to  our  eyes  that 
inspired  every  man  to  do  or  die.  Before  us  was  a long  line  of 
Sedgwick’s  trains,  guarded  by  soldiers  on  each  side,  on  their 
way  to  General  Lee's  rear.  The  land  sloped  gradually  for  a 
quarter  of  a mile  to  a wide  creek  near  the  road  and  rose  ab- 
ruptly on  the  other  side.  Down  this  slope  we  went  in  a trot 
until  we  reached  the  creek.  This  halted  us  until  some  of  the 
men  plunged  in  and  found  that  it  was  fordable.  Soon  the  en- 
tire regiment  was  across  without  the  loss  of  a man,  although 
the  balls  splashed  the  water  around  us.  We  made  our  way 
with  difficulty  up  the  steep  bank  on  the  other  side  and  opened 
fire  on  the  soldiers  and  teamsters.  Some  broke  to  the  right, 
some  surrendered,  others  turned  back  to  Fredericksburg; 
but  most  of  the  soldiers  fled  up  the  steep  hill  to  a line  of  breast- 
works on  the  top  of  the  eminence  overlooking  Marye’s 
Heights. 

Colonel  Evans  now  reformed  the  regiment,  still  under  fire 
of  the  enemy,  to  advance  and  drive  them  out  of  their  strong- 
hold, thinking,  as  we  all  did,  that  there  were  no  other  troops 
in  there  but  those  we  had  already  routed.  But  in  this  we  were 
greatly  mistaken.  A whole  division  was  lying  there  in  conceal- 
ment, waiting  for  us.  Looking  back  toward  the  woods  out  of 
which  we  had  just  come,  we  saw  the  other  five  regiments  of  the 
brigade  coming  out  into  the  open  field.  The  men  had  taken 
off  their  hats  and  were  waving  them  in  the  air  and  saying 
something  which  we  could  not  hear,  but  we  supposed  by  their 
actions  to  be  saying:  ‘‘Hurrah,  boys,  we  are  coming  to  help 
you!”  while  the  color  bearers  were  signalling  with  their  stand- 
ards their  congratulations. 

All  things  being  ready.  Colonel  Evans  ordered  us  to  advance 
up  the  hill.  We  moved  toward  the  breastworks  on  the  crest 
in  a desultory  fire  of  the  skirmishers  of  the  enemy,  whom  we 
supposed  to  be  the  only  occupants,  and  when  we  were  in 
twenty  feet  of  the  works  and  were  about  to  rush  into  them,  a 
whole  line  arose  and  a sheet  of  fire  and  smoke  broke  out  the 
entire  length  of  the  regiment.  Our  color  bearer  waved  his 
flag  and,  shouting  to  us  to  follow,  was  about  to  plant  the  colors 
on  the  works;  but  Colonel  Evans,  seeing  the  trap  into  which 
we  had  fallen,  succeeded  with  much  difficulty  in  stopping  the 
men  where  we  lay  for  a while,  during  which  the  enemy  wasted 
much  ammunition  without  doing  us  any  harm.  Here  we  re- 
mained under  the  very  muzzles  of  their  guns,  their  balls  pass- 
ing harmlessly  over  our  heads,  supposing  the  other  five  reg- 
iments were  coming  up  to  our  assistance.  But  they  had  turned 
to  the  right  and  driven  the  enemy  out  of  the  works  on  Marye’s 
Heights  below  us  and  were  holding  them.  Finally,  Colonel 
Evans,  seeing  our  critical  situation,  ordered  us  to  fall  back  a 
few  feet.  This  was  a great  mistake,  for  the  enemy  could  now 
see  us,  and  we  suffered  the  loss  of  some  of  our  best  men.  He 
then  saw  his  mistake  and  ordered  us  to  fall  back  down  the 
hill  to  the  other  regiments  holding  Marye’s  Heights.  When 
this  order  was  given,  all  except  one  man,  who  was  somewhat 
deaf,  arose  and  started  in  a trot  down  hill  in  the  open  field, 
encouraged  by  the  lively  fire  of  the  enemy  at  our  backs. 
When  we  reached  our  friends,  quite  a discussion  arose  among 
some  of  our  men  as  to  who  was  the  last  to  leave  our  place  of 
danger.  After  this  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  and  the  enemy 
was  still  expending  a wonderful  amount  of  energy  and  ammu- 
nition on  the  open  field  before  them,  casting  our  eyes  back, 
we  saw  our  deaf  man  still  up  there,  holding  his  position 
defiantly,  and  the  puffs  of  white  smoke  from  his  rifle  indicated 


the  game  but  unequal  fight  going  on.  All  contention  now 
ceased,  and  it  was  admitted  that  Alex  Pope  was  the  bravest 
man  in  the  regiment.  About  this  time,  I suppo.se,  he  looked  to 
the  right  and  left  to  see  how  things  were  going  and,  not  finding 
anyone  there,  he  decided  it  was  about  time  for  him  to  leave 
too,  and  this  he  did  in  fine  style.  Rising  and  stretching  out 
his  arms  above  his  head,  with  his  rifle  in  his  right  hand,  he 
came  down  that  hill  at  a two-forty  rate,  while  his  big  whiskers 
divided  and  stood  out  straight  on  each  side  of  his  face. 

This  was  one  of  the  prettiest  little  retreats  I saw  during  the 
whole  war.  It  was  seen  and  enjoyed  by  the  whole  company. 
The  enemy,  driven  from  this  position,  had  fled  into  the  city 
and  were  firing  at  us  from  church  steeples  and  other  high 
places  in  the  town,  but  without  doing  us  any  damage. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  orders  came  to  keep  our  heads  be- 
low the  breastworks  and  move  to  the  left  flank.  The  brigade 
made  a great  circuit  and  formed  on  the  right  of  Hays’s  Lou- 
isiana Brigade.  Both  brigades  moved  forward  with  others, 
and  in  spite  of  their  batteries  in  front  and  the  heavy  guns 
mounted  at  Falmouth  beyond  the  river,  drove  the  enemy 
from  every  position  into  the  river  swamp,  in  a mixed  up  mass 
without  organization,  ready  to  surrender  if  ordered  to  do  so. 
This  was  not  done,  and  the  remnant  which  was  not  killed  or 
captured  crossed  over  during  the  night  and  escaped. 

In  the  morning  our  skirmishers  advanced  to  the  pontoon 
bridge  in  the  river  just  as  the  cavalry  came  up  to  cross.  When 
they  found  it  in  the  possession  of  our  men,  they  surrendered 
and  wanted  to  know  why  our  men  had  not  come  and  captured 
the  whole  of  Sedgwick’s  army,  completely  demoralized  by  the 
shells  from  our  artillery. 

Thus  by  bad  management  and  want  of  concert  of  action 
on  the  part  of  General  Early  and  the  forces  sent  by  General 
Lee  to  help  him,  Sedgwick  escaped  with  a part  of  his  army 
when  all  could  have  been  captured.  The  loss  of  our  brigade 
was  comparatively  light,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  Lieut.  W.  A.  Acree,  young,  handsome,  and  ac- 
complished, was  shot  dead  that  morning  by  my  side,  in  front 
of  the  breastworks.  He  was  laughing  and  waving  his  sword 
over  his  head  when  a ball  struck  him  in  the  mouth  and  passed 
entirely  through  his  head.  I shall  always  remember  his  dying 
words,  as  his  head  sank  to  the  ground.  To  the  right  of  the 
company,  at  the  same  time,  a boy,  fighting  by  the  side  of  our 
captain,  received  a painful  wound  through  the  neck.  He  fell 
down  and  rolled  over,  crying  out  continually:  ‘‘  Oh,  Captain, 
they  have  shot  me!  Oh,  Captain,  they  have  shot  me!”  The 
captain  ordered  him  to  lie  still  and  be  quiet,  but  he  rolled  and 
cried  all  the  same.  At  last  he  jumped  up  and  ran  along  the 
firing  line  to  where  Everett  had  planted  the  regimental  stand- 
ard, and  repeated  the  same  thing  to  him.  He  replied:  ‘‘Lie 
down  and  be  still,  you  fool,  or  they’ll  kill  you.”  He  did  so, 
but  continued  to  cry;  ‘‘Oh  Bull,  they’ve  shot  me.”  Everett 
failed  to  keep  him  quiet,  and  presently  he  again  cried  out: 
‘‘Oh  Bull,  they’ve  shot  me.”  Everett  now  said  to  him:  ‘‘It 
looks  like  they  intended  to  kill  you;  get  up  and  run  for  your 
life.”  He  did  so,  but  had  gone  only  a few  feet  when  he  fell 
forward  on  his  face.  Thinking  they  had  killed  him,  I paid 
no  more  attention  to  him,  but  I was  surprised  to  know  after- 
wards that  he  had  escaped.  When  he  returned  to  us  from  the 
hospital,  he  was  in  fine  health,  but  was  never  afterwards  of  any 
service  to  us  in  battle.  He  was  a perfect  coward,  rendered 
so  by  his  frequent  wounds,  for  those  were  not  his  first. 

Walking  over  the  ground  soon  after  the  fighting,  to  the  left, 
where  Hays’s  Brigade  had  struck  the  enemy,  I saw  more  dead 
and  wounded  Federals  lying  in  line  than  I ever  saw  at  one 
place  during  the  war.  They  had  formed  their  line  out  in  the 
open  field,  with  a railroad  cut,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  about 
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fifty  yards  in  front  of  them.  Beyond  this,  in  the  woods, 
General  Hays  had  formed  his  men.  They  had  swept  across 
this  deep  cut  in  their  rapid  charge  and,  like  a hurricane,  had 
killed  or  wounded  fully  half  of  the  enemy  as  they  lay  in  thin 
line.  There  never  were  better  troops  in  the  world  than  Hays’s 
Louisisna  Brigade. 

Soon  after  this  the  Yankee  pickets  would  call  across  to  us: 
“Hey  there,  Johnny  got  a sorry  corporal  you’d  swap  us  for 
our  general?  ’’ 

THE  NUTMEG  AND  THE  CRACKER. 

BY  CHARLES  FENNELL,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

When  the  first  warm  days  of  spring  thawed  away  the  winter 
snows,  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  and  we  of  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia  came  out  of  our  rude  winter  huts 
and  advanced  our  outposts  through  the  red,  squirmy  clay 
until  we  confronted  each  other  in  thin,  long  lines  not  more  than 
a stone’s  throw  apart. 

One  line  of  holes,  or  pits,  dug  in  the  ground  indicated  our 
position.  A similar  line,  fifty  yards  in  front  of  us,  indicated 
the  position  of  the  Yankees.  Each  pit  accommodated  three 
or  four  soldiers.  As  these  miniature  earthworks  were  some- 
times partially  filled  with  water  and  were  never  entirely  com- 
fortable, we  had  entered  into  a tacit  understanding  with  the 
enemy  and  allowed  them  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  their  pits  and 
chat  with  each  other  in  return  for  a like  courtesy  extended  to 
ourselves.  While  these  unofficial  truces  lasted  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  very  much.  Occasionally,  however,  some  wild 
fellow  cut  loose  with  a rifle  shot  and  there  would  be  a sudden 
scramble  for  shelter  by  the  pickets  of  both  armies.  A lively 
volley  of  musketry  would  then  greet  any  venturesome  head 
indiscreetly  raised  above  the  level  of  a rifle  pit.  When  the 
excitement  died  out  we  would  again  crawl  forth  on  the  works, 
like  turtles  on  a log,  and  sun  ourselves. 

I happened  to  be  occupying  a pit  along  with  my  two  veteran 
friends.  Long  Pete  and  Carter,  a circumstance  much  to  my 
fancy,  as  the  drudgery  of  picket  duty  is  greatly  lessened  in 
the  society  of  such  choice  spirits.  These  two  rare  soldiers 
never  permitted  the  course  of  events  to  stagnate  in  their 
vicinity,  and  when  I went  on  duty  with  them  I always  felt 
assured  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  excitement  and  fun. 

As  we  sat  smoking  and  chatting  in  the  bright  sunshine,  a 
flaming  red  head  rose  cautiously  above  one  of  the  enemy’s 
rifle  pits  and  a mischievous  pair  of  blue  eyes  surveyed  us  with 
mingled  mirth  and  resentment.  Carter  leaped  to  his  feet 
with  a yell,  as  though  touched  by  a galvanic  battery. 

“There’s  that  infernal  Nutmeg,’’  he  exclaimed  savagely. 
Seizing  Long  Pete’s  musket,  he  discharged  it  in  the  air  as  a 
signal  of  resumed  hostilities,  and  followed  it  up  with  a light- 
ning-like shot  from  his  own  rifle  at  the  auburn-haired  foeman 
who  had  appeared  to  view  the  moment  before.  At  the  crack 
of  the  rifle  the  red  head  disappeared  like  a flash  and  Carter 
swore  softly  at  his  bad  luck. 

“He  got  away  from  me  again,’’  he  mourned  inconsolably. 
“It  looks  as  though  the  fates  are  against  me.’’ 

Long  Pete  winked  at  me  knowingly,  as  though  to  indicate 
that  there  was  something  deeply  significant  in  all  this  strange 
activity.  I was  frankly  puzzled 

“ Carter,’’  I ventured,  as  the  firing  produced  by  this  sudden 
flurry  began  to  die  out,  “why  on  earth  did  you  break  the  truce 
just  because  the  red-headed  Yankee  came  out  of  his  coop  to 
get  a little  fresh  air?  It  surely  isn’t  because  you  enjoy  being 
penned  up  in  this  infernal  hole,  is  it?’’ 

Carter  and  Long  Pete  laughed  aloud. 

“ I have  sworn  the  vendetta  against  him,”  explained  Carter. 


“ I know  of  nothing  that  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  pot  this  deceitful  and  treacherous  little  Nutmeg.” 

“ Nutmeg?” 

“Yes,  certainly,  he’s  from  Vermont.  Didn’t  you  know 
that?” 

“How  did  you  come  to  have  such  a deadly  .grudge  against 
him.  Carter?” 

The  popping  of  the  rifles  had  about  ceased,  and  Carter 
settled  himself  as  comfortably  as  possible  in  our  cramped 
quarters  before  beginning  his  story. 


The  feud  between  this  auburn-haired  warrior  and  myself 
began  sometime  ago  when  I was  doing  picket  duty  along  the 
Rappahannock.  We  were  on  one  side  of  the  river,  the  Yanks 
on  the  other.  It  so  happened  that  this  sorrel-topped  Nutmeg 
was  patrolling  his  little  beat  right  across  the  river  from  me. 
We  were  within  easy  rifle  shot  of  each  other,  although  we 
never  exchanged  shots  then  any  more  than  now.  This  Nut- 
meg and  I soon  established  a long-range  sort  of  friendship. 
One  day  I heard  him  shouting  at  me: 

“Ho!  Johnny  Reb!”  he  called,  friendly  like. 

“What  do  you  want,  Yank?”  I sang  out. 

“Have  you  any  tobacco?”  he  asked.  “I  am  half  dead  for 
a smoke.” 

I was  mighty  glad  to  hear  him  ask  that  question,  for  I 
had  seen  him  making  coffee  that  morning  and  the  sight  had 
made  me  coffee  hungry  plumb  to  my  toes.  I knew  he  would 
trade  some  coffee  for  the  tobacco,  so  I called  back  to  him: 

“Yes,  I can  spare  some  tobacco  if  you  have  any  coffee  to 
trade  for  it.” 

“Hurrah  for  you,”  he  responded,  gleefully.  “Wade  out 
along  that  riffle  and  put  your  tobacco  on  the  big  rock.  I will 
come  and  get  it  and  leave  the  coffee  for  you.” 

“You  must  think  I’m  a fool,”  I assured  him  politely,  “to 
give  you  the  ups  on  me  in  any  such  manner.” 

“I  don’t  want  any  advantage,  Reb,”  he  protested  in  a hurt 
tone. 

We  wrangled  around  a few  minutes  and  then  agreed  to 
meet  at  the  big  rock  and  exchange  our  tobacco  and  coffee. 
This  was  fair  to  both  of  us,  so  we  waded  out  along  the  riffles 
and  exchanged  our  stuff.  He  went  wild  over  the  tobacco,  and 
you  can  bet  I was  tickled  clear  through  to  get  the  coffee. 
When  we  had  finished  these  preliminaries  we  sat  on  the  rock 
and  talked  to  each  other  in  a friendly  way  before  returning 
to  our  posts. 

“Do  you  think  that  you  rebels  have  a chance  to  win  out 
in  the  long  run?”  he  asked  me. 

“There  is  nothing  in  the  world  can  prevent  it,”  I assured 
him. 

“How  do  you  figure  it  that  way?”  he  persisted.  “ Of  course 
I know  that  you  Southerners  are  brave,  and  all  that,  but,  my 
God  man,  we  have  the  people  and  the  money  and  the  factories 
and  the  railroads  all  on  our  side.  What  have  you  to  offset 
all  these  advantages?” 

“The  best  army  in  the  world  under  the  best  generals  in  the 
world,”  I retorted. 

“ Nothing  of  the  kind,”  he  said  sharply.  “ Our  soldiers  are 
as  good  as  yours,  and  we  outnumber  you  two  to  one.” 

“It  does  your  patriotism  a compliment  to  say  that,”  I 
replied,  “but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Yank,  you  know  that  your 
army  doesn’t  compare  with  ours.  Numbers  don’t  count  so 
much  unless  they  are  trained  right  and  led  right.  Your 
infantry  can’t  shoot  half  as  well  as  ours,  and  you  have  no 
cavalry  to  compare  with  the  horsemen  of  Jeb  Stuart.  Look 
how  he  rode  around  McClellan  on  the  Chickhominy  raid.” 

“We’ll  get  the  cavalry  before  long,”  insisted  the  Nutmeg. 
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“You  can’t  do  it,”  I explained.  “You  don’t  have  the  fine 
horses  in  the  North  that  we  have  here.  And  you  can’t  create 
a breed  of  fine  horses  overnight  with  all  your  money,  any 
more  than  you  can  produce  a race  of  finished  horsemen  in  a 
month  or  two.  Such  things  are  developed  slowly.” 

“But,”  he  persisted,  switching  the  topic,  “you  Southerners 
are  too  impulsive.  You  don’t  figure  far  enough  ahead  on 
most  matters,  and  this  will  prove  your  undoing  in  the  end, 
as  we  Northerners  are  cool  and  calculating  in  all  that  we  do.” 
“I  fail  to  recall  an  instance  where  your  foresight  has  been 
demonstrated  in  this  war,”  I argued.  “Lee  and  Old  Jack 
have  knocked  all  of  your  well-laid  plans  into  a cocked  hat  so 
far.” 

The  Nutmeg  smiled  at  me,  in  a superior  way. 

“I  have,”  he  said,  “demonstrated  my  meaning  in  the  little 
trade  we  have  just  concluded.  After  all  your  wrangling  and 
haggling  you  finally  traded  me  two  dollars’  worth  of  tobacco 
for  a dollar  and  a half’s  worth  of  coffee,  according  to  the  high 
prices  we  have  to  pay  these  days.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  I have  lost  some  of  my  skill  as  a trader  since  adopting 
the  profession  of  arms.” 

He  was  insolently  and  aggravatingly  confident  of  his  supe- 
riority and  doubtless  expected  me  to  color  with  confusion, 
but  I didn’t. 

“That  is  a fair  sample  of  your  boasted  Northern  foresight,” 
I came  back  at  him.  “Just  because  the  trade  has  been  to  your 
advantage  according  to  the  prices  in  the  markets  on  your 
side  of  the  river,  you  think  I have  been  cheated  with  my  eyes 
open.  You  don’t  realize,  do  you,  that  over  here,  where  I do 
my  buying,  the  coffee  I have  gotten  from  you  is  worth 
more  than  three  times  the  tobacco  I traded  you  for  it?” 

“You  don’t  tell  me!”  he  exclaimed,  laughingly.  “Well, 
that  sure  is  funny.  We  have  cheated  each  other  and  both  of 
us  have  gotten  the  best  of  the  bargain  because  of  the  difference 
in  the  markets  on  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  Still,  Reb,  the 
shrewdness  of  your  Yankee  trader  is  proverbial.  Surely  no  one 
will  contend  that  your  Southerner  equals  him  in  this  respect.” 
“Certainly  not,”  I answered  ironically.  “The  history  of 
all  the  recent  commercial  deals  between  the  citizens  of  the 
two  sections  proves  the  contrary.” 

I don’t  know  whether  he  felt  the  dig  or  not,  but  he  seemed 
to  be  studying  very  deeply  about  something  when  we  parted. 
After  that,  however,  I felt  sure  that  he  would  try  to  cheat  me 
in  some  way,  so  f held  him  down  to  the  mark  in  all  our  deals 
and  gave  him  absolutely  no  chance  to  ring  in  any  of  his  mon- 
key shines  on  me.  We  met  at  the  big  rock  nearly  every  day, 
and  I became  very  fond  of  him  and  he  seemed  to  take  a liking 
to  me.  But,  on  the  subject  of  a trade,  we  were  both  as  cold 
as  ice  to  all  sentimental  considerations  and  drove  our  bargains 
like  two  Shylocks  haggling  over  a pound  of  flesh.  Neither  of 
us  could  ever  get  enough  advantage  over  the  other  after  that 
to  enable  him  to  do  any  crowing.  When  the  last  day  of  my 
picket  duty  rolled  around  we  met  at  the  big  rock  as  usual. 

“This  isthe  last  day  I will  be  on  picket  duty  here  for  some- 
time,” I told  him.  “After  this  you  will  have  to  trade  with  my 
successor.” 

“That’s  funny,”  he  observed,  “this  is  my  last  day,  too.” 
We  both  felt  sort  of  solemn  and  embarrassed,  like  two 
friends  about  to  part  for  a long  time. 

“I  am  certainly  glad  that  I have  had  the  honor  of  your 
friendship,”  I told  him.  “ I shall  always  retain  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  the  many  engaging  qualities  of  Vermonters 
because  of  having  met  you.” 

“The  same  to  you.  Cracker,”  he  replied.  “My  opinion  of 
the  Georgia  Cracker  has  vaulted  skyhigh  since  I became 


acquainted  with  you.  And  just  to  show  my  appreciation  of 
your  friendship,  I am  going  to  give  you  an  unusually  large 
portion  of  coffee  to-day,”  and  he  handed  me  a bulky  package 
of  the  aromatic  beans. 

I was  deeply  impressed  by  his  speech.  “Words  cannot 
express  my  appreciation  of  your  gift  and  the  spirit  in  which 
it  is  given,”  I replied.  “And  to  show  that  Georgia  is  not 
behind  Vermont  in  extending  such  courtesies,  I have  brought 
you  an  unusually  large  plug  of  tobacco,  in  anticipation  of  this 
being  our  last  meeting.  I hope  that  it  will  serve  to  remind 
you  in  a pleasant  way  of  our  friendship  for  some  time  to 
come,”  and  I handed  him  a huge  plug,  which  he  accepted  with 
shining  eyes. 

“ It  is  grand,”  he  murmured,  “to  think  of  such  a friendship 
existing  between  the  soldiers  of  hostile  armies.” 

“It  is  indeed  wonderful,”  I agreed  with  enthusiasm. 

When  we  parted  I waded  back  to  my  side  of  the  river  with 
a glow  of  satisfaction  in  my  heart.  Being  rather  hungry  too, 
I poured  out  some  of  the  coffee  the  Nutmeg  had  given  me  and 
pounded  it  between  two  rocks.  When  it  was  ground  fine 
enough  to  suit  me  I boiled  it  for  a few  minutes.  When  I went 
to  drink  it,  however,  I noticed  that  the  water  in  the  can  had 
not  been  even  partially  colored  by  the  coffee.  Thinking  that 
it  had  not  been  sufficiently  boiled,  I put  it  back  on  the  fire 
and  let  it  remain  for  sometime.  When  I took  it  off  again  the 
water  was  still  colorless. 

“That  infernal  Nutmeg,”  I muttered  to  myself,  “he  has 
tricked  me  in  some  way  with  this  coffee.” 

I cracked  a few  more  of  the  grains  between  the  rocks  and 
examined  them  carefully.  They  weren’t  coffee  at  all,  but 
had  been  made  from  some  kind  of  colored  wood  fiber.  I was 
so  mad  at  this  discovery  that  I loaded  my  rifle  and  waited  to 
get  a chance  at  the  Vermonter.  Presently  he  came  out  and 
boiled  some  coffee  over  his  fire  while  he  leered  tantalizingly 
at  me.  I snatched  up  my  rifle  and  fired,  knocking  a whole 
in  his  coffee  pot.  He  jumped  up  with  a yell  of  rage  and 
grabbed  his  rifle. 

“You  unsaved  rebel,”  he  yelled.  “I’ll  teach  you  how  to 
knock  a hole  in  my  coffeepot,”  and  he  sent  a ball  whizzing 
close  to  my  head.  Both  of  us  then  jumped  for  cover  and 
peppered  away  at  each  other  for  quite  a while  without  doing 
any  damage.  When  we  got  tired  of  shooting  at  each  other 
without  result,  and  the  firing  died  down,  he  crawled  out 
where  I could  see  him  and,  taking  out  the  plug  of  tobacco 
I had  given  him,  bit  into  it  just  to  spite  me.  He  then  made 
a wry  face,  spat  out  the  chew,  as  though  it  was  nasty,  and 
glared  at  me  in  a very  malicious  manner.  Such  was  our  part- 
ing and  such  was  the  beginning  of  the  feud  between  us.  Since 
then,  whenever  we  get  in  the  same  vicinity,  it  is  a battle  to 
the  death  between  us.  You  could  not  conceive  how  I despise 
that  Nutmeg.  I will  never  let  up  on  the  rascal  as  long  as  I 
live.” 

“You  should  not  be  so  vindictive.  Carter,”  I said  as  he 
concluded  his  story.  “The  Nutmeg  merely  wished  to  show 
you  that  Vermont  produced  better  traders  than  Georgia,  and 
he  could  think  of  no  better  way  of  convincing  you  than  by 
exchanging  his  wooden  coffee  for  your  nice,  pure  tobacco. 
He  did  not  mean  to  mar  your  idyllic  friendship  at  all.  He 
probably  thought  that  you  would  take  notice  that  Vermont 
is  famous  for  its  wooden  nutmegs,  you  know.  Anyhow,  he 
certainly  did  give  you  a most  artistic  skinning  on  that  deal.” 

Carter  was  not  at  all  disturbed  over  my  view  of  the  matter. 

“O,  I don’t  know  so  much  about  that,”  he  replied  with  a 
smile.  “You  see,  the  tobacco  which  I traded  him  consisted 
mostly  of  the  heel  of  a boot  I had  covered  over  with  a thin 
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leaf  of  the  weed.  That’s  why  he  looked  so  sour  when  he  bit 
into  it.” 

A MISSISSIPPI  SOLDIER  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY. 

BY  CAPT.  R.  N.  REA,  LAKE  PROVIDENCE,  LA. 

(Affectionately  dedicated  to  my  honorable  uncle  and  aunt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Rea,  and  their  thirty-four  children  and 
grandchildren,  of  Grimes  County,  Tex.) 

When  Mississippi  seceded  from  the  Union  in  1861,  I was 
a boy  of  fifteen  and  a half  years  of  age,  a student  of  the  Marion 
high  school,  which  was  composed  of  young  men  and  boys. 
When  school  was  convened  on  the  day  following  this  im- 
portant event  in  the  history  of  our  country,  our  professor 
promptly  dismissed  us,  and  our  schoolbooks  were  closed 
forever.  Our  school  was  organized  into  a military  company 
with  our  teacher  as  captain,  and  the  company  went  into  a 
camp  of  instruction.  After  remaining  in  camp  for  some  three 
weeks  and  not  having  been  mustered  into  service,  we  began 
to  fear  that  the  war  would  close  before  we  got  to  fire  a shot. 
Three  of  my  intimate  friends  and  I held  a counsel  of  war,  and 
at  that  meeting  we  decided  to  get  into  the  fight  at  once. 
(Those  three  friends  were  boys  near  my  own  age,  and  it  is  a 
singular  fact  that  all  three  or  them  were  afterwards  killed  by 
one  cannon  shell  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.)  Next 
day  we  took  French  leave  of  our  old  teacher  and  captain, 
bade  an  affectionate  farewell  to  friends  and  relatives,  and  soon 
afterwards  joined  Company  A,  13th  Mississippi  Regiment, 
then  in  camp  at  Union  City,  Tenn.,  There  we  were  mustered 
into  service  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  with  the 
immortal  William  Barksdale  as  colonel.  He  was  a warm 
personal  and  political  friend  of  my  lamented  father,  who  was 
killed  in  the  Georgia  campaign  in  1864.  We  remained  in  a 
camp  of  instruction  until  the  month  of  July,  1861,  and  finally 
our  regiment,  with  the  12th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  Mississippi 
Regiments,  was  ordered  to  Manassas  J unction,  Va.  When  we 
reached  that  place,  we  were  ordered  to  double  quick  to  the 
battle  field,  where  the  armies  were  then  furiously  engaged. 
The  whole  country  was  enveloped  in  dust  and  the  smoke  of 
battle,  and  as  we  went  in  we  met  thousands  of  wounded 
soldiers  returning  to  the  rear.  This  great  battle,  fought  on 
July  21,  1861,  was  a great  victory  for  the  South.  This  being 
my  first  battle,  it  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  relate  my  im- 
pressions, personal  observations,  and  experiences. 

While  the  regiment  stood  in  line,  facing  a clear,  beautiful 
sunset,  two  men  on  horseback  (and  they  were  truly  men  in 
every  sense  of  the  word)  rode  to  the  center  of  our  command. 
It  was  easy  to  recognize  Colonel  Barksdale,  but  the  other, 
being  a civilian,  our  curiosity  was  excited  as  to  his  identity. 
However,  we  had  to  wait  but  a few  moments,  for  Colonel 
Barksdale  raised  his  hat  and  said:  “Men  of  the  13th,  I have 
the  honor  to  introduce  to  you  President  Davis.”  The  Presi- 
dent then  spoke  a few  words,  telling  us  of  our  victory.  He 
was  a fine  representative  of  the  old-time,  well-groomed 
Southern  gentleman,  sitting  gracefully  his  fine  thoroughbred. 
He  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and  I could  never  forget 
the  picture.  He  and  Colonel  Barksdale  were  friends,  had  lived 
in  the  same  town,  and  had  represented  Mississippi  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington. 

Next  morning  we  went  into  camp  on  the  romantic  banks  of 
Bull  Run,  not  far  from  Centerville,  with  the  historic  Henry 
House  in  sight. 

After  roll  call  the  next  morning,  I left  camp  to  inspect  the 
battle  field,  and  soon  I came  to  the  very  spot  where  Colonel 
Bee  and  his  regiment  lay  asleep  in  death,  with  their  faces 


turned  to  the  blue  sky.  Bee  was  lying  in  the  center,  with  his 
North  Carolinians  all  around  him.  It  was  Bee  who  gave  to 
General  Jackson  the  name  of  “Stonewall.”  “Look  at  Jack- 
son,”  he  said  to  his  men  to  encourage  them  to  stand  firm  when 
the  enemy  was  pressing  them,  “standing  there  like  a stone 
wall.”  It  is  a sincere  regret  that  such  a gallant  knight  should 
have  so  soon  laid  down  his  life,  and  it  was  still  a greater 
bereavement  that  his  country  should  lose  his  valuable  services. 
It  seemed  to  me,  as  I gazed  upon  these  brave  North  Carolin- 
ians that  I had  never  seen  such  large  men  in  my  life,  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  not  one  of  them  was  under  six  feet  in 
height.  If  such  was  a fact,  they  were  not  only  great  in  life, 
but  in  death  were  even  greater. 

A shadow  fell  across  my  pathway,  and,  being  recalled  to  life 
again,  I saw,  for  the  first  time,  one  of  Major  Wheat’s  famous 
New  Orleans  “Tigers.”  He  was  an  Irishman,  with  full  brogue, 
and  was  the  handsomest  and  most  dashing  soldier  that  I saw 
during  the  whole  war.  I looked  at  him  with  boyish  admira- 
tion, and  he  began  telling  me  how  his  Tigers  had  slain,  upon 
the  plains  of  Manassas,  every  member  of  the  Elsworth  Zouaves. 
This  was  a fact,  because  I saw  them  in  great  numbers  in  their 
shirts  of  red,  and  it  was  at  that  time  well  known  that  the 
entire  command  was  decimated.  The  “Tiger”  very  soon 
invited  me  to  accompany  him  over  the  battle  field,  and  I 
gladly  accepted  his  invitation.  In  a short  time  he  began 
robbing  the  Federal  soldiers,  saying  to  me:  “It  is  no  harm; 
they  have  gone  to  their  reward  and  nothing  on  their  bodies 
will  ever  benefit  them.”  I noticed  that  he  secured  plenty  of 
ten-  and  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  from  their  watchpockets. 
We  finally  came  to  a Federal  major  with  a bullet  in  his  fore- 
head. He  was  about  twenty  years  old,  handsomely  dressed, 
and  with  a beautiful  sword  and  pistol.  The  “Tiger”  said  to 
me:  “My  lad,  you  have  not  been  through  any  of  these  men; 
suppose  you  try  this  one.”  Well,  I had  alsmot  fallen  into  the 
logic  of  my  new-found  comrade,  and  I reasoned  that  he  was 
possibly  right  under  the  present  circumstances,  so  I proceeded 
to  carry  out  his  suggestions.  The  Federal  major  was  a pretty 
picture  as  he  lay  upon  his  back  in  peaceful  slumber.  I was 
standing  straight  over  him,  and  I began  to  inch  up  to  him 
like  a soldier  dressing  up  on  a line.  Slowly  bending  my  body, 
and  just  as  my  hand  was  about  to  touch  him,  I imagined  that 
I saw  him  jump.  This  affected  me  like  an  electric  shock  and 
terminated  in  my  defeat,  and  I never  afterwards  attempted  it. 
I was  scared,  and  badly  scared.  The  “Tiger”  looked  at  me 
in  astonishment,  and  said:  “ My  lad,  how  long  has  it  been  since 
you  left  your  mother’s  lap?”  He  then  proceeded  to  do  up  the 
poor  dead  major  and  succeeded  in  extracting  three  twenty- 
dollar  gold  pieces. 

We  then  continued  our  exploration,  and  not  far  from  this 
spot,  we  came  to  a small  grove  of  oak  trees,  where  an  artillery 
company  of  the  Federal  army  had  been  engaged  in  battle 
and  many  dead  lay  scattered  around,  a silent  evidence  of  the 
deadly  aim  of  our  own  cannoneers.  Among  the  slain  I saw 
one  leaning  against  a tree,  his  right  leg  shot  off  by  a cannon 
ball,  a small  wooden  pipe  filled  with  tobacco  firmly  held  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  the  tobacco  was  slightly  burned  on  the 
top.  Evidently  his  comrades,  before  retreating,  had  placed 
him  in  this  position  and  at  his  request  had  filled  and  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  the  poor  soldier,  while  attempting  to  smoke, 
had  died  in  the  effort.  He  looked  like  a man  quietly  smoking 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees.  At  the  time  I was  so  impressed  with 
this  solemn  scene  that  I shed  tears  of  sympathy  for  his  un- 
fortunate fate. 

Amid  the  sad  and  interesting  scenes  of  the  day,  it  passed 
quickly,  and  the  sun  fell  below  the  horizon  before  I scarcely 
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knew  it,  and  I returned  to  camp.  I had  seen  great  piles  of 
army  baggage,  many  thousands  of  stands  of  small  arms, 
hundreds  of  cannon,  and  more  dead  soldiers  than  I saw  upon 
any  battle  field  of  the  war.  All  of  these  spoils  of  war  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  Confederates. 

If  I ever  felt  important  in  my  life,  it  was  in  those  days  of 
rejoicing,  and  I was  sure  that  I could  whip  ten  Yankees.  Is 
it  any  wonder,  with  an  army  like  this,  and  with  these  senti- 
ments, that  Lee  held  out  so  long  against  such  odds?  It  was 
never  a mystery  to  me.  The  whole  of  that  army  at  that 
moment  was  composed  of  men  and  boys  who  went  into  the 
war  for  the  love  of  country,  patriotic  impulses,  and  to  repel 
an  invading  army  from  their  homes  and  firesides.  It  was  an 
army  composed  of  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  Old  South. 

We  remained  in  camp  at  Centerville  until  the  latter  part  of 
August,  when  we  received  orders  to  march  overland  to  Lees- 
burg, a town  of  about  2,500  inhabitants  and  situated  in  Lou- 
don County,  some  two  miles  from  the  Potomac  River. 
After  a march  of  two  days,  we  reached  our  destination,  and 
here  a brigade  was  formed,  with  the  13th,  16th,  17th,  and 
18th  Mississippi  and  8th  Virginia  Regiments,  with  General 
Evans,  of  South  Carolina,  as  commander,  who  afterwards 
became  a general  of  high  rank.  Our  surroundings  at  this 
ancient  Virginia  town  were  exceedingly  pleasant,  and  Lees- 
burg and  its  people  have  always  been  remembered  with 
esteem  and  affection  by  me.  It  was  a town  always  full  of 
pretty  and  enthusiastic  women,  young  and  old,  who  at  all 
times  and  upon  all  occasions  extended  to  the  Confederate 
soldiers  a royal  welcome  to  their  homes  and  their  hospitalities. 
You  may  know  that  we,  the  younger  set,  while  in  camp  at  the 
little  city  had  a most  delightful  time.  While  in  this  haven  of 
rest,  camp  duty  was  light,  consisting  of  daily  drills,  guard 
duty,  and  picket  duty  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The 
Federal  pickets  occupied  the  banks  of  the  river  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  occasionally  there  would  be  lively  times  down 
the  picket  line.  But  soon  those  beautiful  days  came  to  a close, 
and  war,  stern  war,  came  to  us  again  in  all  of  its  hideous 
realities.  The  enemy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac 
became  active,  yea,  very  active.  They  were  sending  us  a 
full  measure  of  their  leaden  messengers  in  a manner  that 
indicated  business  and  were  marching  and  countermarching 
in  an  endeavor  to  find  the  most  suitable  place  to  cross  the 
Potomac  to  attack  us.  There  was  only  one  brigade  here,  and 
it  seemed  that  if  the  enemy  should  attack  us  we  would  have 
to  retreat,  as  we  had  but  a small  force  of  artillery.  But  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiency.  General  Evans  had  constructed  a 
lot  of  wooden  cannons  and  erected  them  on  a high  elevation, 
so  that  they  could  be  plainly  seen  by  the  enemy.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  General  Evans  was  very  uncertain  about  the  point 
where  the  enemy  would  attempt  a crossing.  He  would  order 
us  in  haste  to  Gaines’s  Mill,  on  Goose  Creek,  and  on  our  ar- 
rival we  would  quickly  be  ordered  back  to  Leesburg,  and  vice 
versa,  making  us  weary  and  sapping  our  enthusiasm  and 
strength,  until  we  felt  like  falling  by  the  wayside.  Finally  all 
this  continued  marching  and  countermarching  came  to  an 
end,  and  the  Federal  forces  crossed  the  river  at  Ball’s  Bluff, 
right  in  sight  of  Leesburg  town.  We  were  glad  that  the  fun 
would  soon  be  on,  and  it  was  with  pride  and  confidence  that 
we  marched  from  town  to  the  battle  field.  General  Evans 
was  a wise  and  good  commander,  and,  as  the  enemy  crossed 
the  river,  he  whipped  them  in  detail.  Our  whole  brigade 
was  in  this  battle,  and  I among  them.  Those  whom  we  let 
cross  the  Potomac  never  returned,  and  it  was  said  that  many 
thousands  lost  their  lives  in  the  river.  I don’t  know  how 
true  this  may  be,  for  I did  not  see  any.  I saw  several  thousand 


prisoners  of  war  taken  in  this  battle,  and  many  dead  and 
wounded.  The  Federal  general  in  command  was  killed  and 
his  army  taken  prsioners.  For  this  success  and  its  able 
management.  General  Evans  was  promoted  to  major  general, 
and  I never  saw  the  gallant  little  commander  any  more. 

This,  my  second  battle,  is  known  in  history  as  Balls’  Bluff, 
but  in  our  record  it  is  known  as  the  battle  of  Leesburg.  1 
came  out  of  this  battle  “right  side  up  with  care,’’  but  very  soon 
afterwards  I was  stricken  with  rheumatism  and  was  unable  to 
walk.  In  a short  time  I was  discharged,  and  when  I left  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  and  the  hospitable  town  of  Leesburg, 

I could  barely  walk  with  the  aid  of  a pair  of  crutches.  I left 
my  comrades  with  genuine  regret,  and  was  the  bearer  of 
many  letters  and  messages  for  the  dear  ones  at  home.  As  I 
look  back  over  the  long  years  that  have  come  and  gone,  I 
do  not  recall  a single  one  of  those  comrades  now  living.  I 
went  directly  from  Leesburg  to  Richmond  and  spent  several 
days  with  my  father,  who  had  rooms  at  the  Spotswood 
Hotel.  At  that  time  he  was  an  officer  in  the  regular  army, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  and  was  on  duty  in  the  ordnance 
department  in  the  city  of  Richmond.  During  my  visit  in 
this  lovely  old  city,  I saw  many  of  the  most  important  men 
of  the  South,  and  the  capital  seemed  to  be  filled  with  Confed- 
erate officers  having  a high  old  time.  When  I left,  I went  home 
via  Lynchburg,  Liberty,  Knoxville,  Chattanooga,  and  ■ 
Corinth.  The  people  of  the  South  were  all  traveling  in  those 
days.  Every  train  was  loaded  to  its  fullest  capacity  with 
passengers,  and  among  them  I saw  people  whom  I never 
forgot.  Among  this  number  I saw  Parson  Brownlow,  preacher, 
politician,  and  editor  of  the  Knoxville  Whig,  a paper  which  had 
a large  circulation  and  a national  reputation  and  was  cordially 
detested  by  the  entire  South.  I also  saw  Andrew  Johnson,  at 
Greenville,  Tenn.,  his  home  town;  a stanch  Union  man,  who 
finally  rose  to  the  presidency  of  this  great  country.  In  the 
course  of  time,  I arrived  at  home,  where  my  dear  old  mother 
and  sisters  were  so  glad  to  have  me  with  them  again  that 
they  would  cry  and  they  laugh  and  embrace  me.  When  this 
little  family  scene  came  to  an  end,  I am  sure  that  I was  the 
most  perfectly  squeezed  boy  that  ever  wore  a gray  jacket. 
Very  soon  my  arrival  became  known  throughout  the  confines 
of  Lauderdale,  and  it  seemed  that  every  relative  of  Company 
A came  to  see  me,  and  on  this  account  it  was  no  trouble  to 
deliver  all  of  the  letters  and  messages  intrusted  to  my  care 
for  delivery.  1 improved  daily  under  the  careful  nursing  of 
my  mother,  and  in  thirty  days  I was  able  to  lay  aside  my 
crutches.  Then  I began  having  a real  nice  time,  a royal  time, 
such  a one  as  comes  to  a man  once  in  a lifetime.  In  the  midst 
of  these  pleasures  it  occured  to  me  that  home  was  no  place  for 
me,  and  I told  my  mother  I was  going  to  enlist  in  a new 
company  which  was  being  made  up  then.  I joined  this  com- 
pany, and  in  a short  time  its  membership  was  completed. 
My  father  had  let  it  be  known  among  his  friends  that  he  de- 
sired active  service,  and  while  he  was  in  Richmond  these 
men  elected  him  captain  and  the  company  was  named  in  his 
honor.  The  Confederate  Rea  Warriors,  He  immediately 
resigned  his  office  as  major  in  the  regular  army,  came  home, 
and  assumed  command  of  the  company.  Through  his 
influence,  it  was  immediately  sent  to  Vicksburg,  and  on  our 
arrival  at  that  old  historic  town,  we  were  ordered  into  camp 
at  Warrenton.  Our  company  was  a real  green  one,  no  one  in 
it  having  seen  service  except  myself.  My  father,  however, 
was  a fine  tactician  and  a strict  disciplinarian,  and,  under  his 
skilled  management,  the  company  soon  became  known  as 
one  of  the  best  drilled  companies  in  and  around  V’icksburg. 
Gen.  M.  L.  Smith  was  in  command  of  the  forces  at  that  time. 
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and  for  a long  time  afterwards.  A small  force  of  infantry  was 
stationed  at  Vicksburg,  and  our  company  became  a member 
of  the  7th  Mississippi  Battalion,  with  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Balfour  in  command.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a brother-in-law 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  but  however  this  may  be,  he  was  an  officer 
unsuitable  to  command  the  battalion,  and  we  very  soon 
lost  sight  of  him.  I believe  he  afterwards  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  Richmond.  The  battalion  subsequently  became  the 
46th  Mississippi  Regiment,  in  the  year  1862.  My  company 
was  known  as  Company  F,  but  as  the  senior  company  of  the 
the  regiment,  it  should  have  been  A.  Soon  after  the  formation 
of  this  regiment,  we  were  brigaded  with  the  I7th,  18th,  28th, 
29th,  30th,  and  31st  Louisiana  Regiments,  commanded  by 
Gen.  S.  D.  Lee,  this  being  the  first  brigade  that  he  ever 
commanded,  and  in  the  battle  of  Chickasaw  Bayou,  we  won 
for  him  his  promotion  to  a major  generalship.  Gen.  W'.  E. 
Baldwin  succeeded  him.  It  is  proper  to  state  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Rea’s,  Hart’s,  and  Sublett’s  companies  of  the  46th 
Mississippi  Regiment,  and  Major  Wofford’s  artillery  company 
had  been  detailed  and  stationed  at  Chickasaw  Bayou,  doing 
picket  duty  and  watching  the  actions  of  the  Federal  fleet 
then  operating  in  the  Yazoo  River  fully  three  weeks  before 
General  Sherman  landed  his  army.  When  he' did  so.  Company 
F was  on  picket  duty  and  had  the  honor  of  bringing  on  the 
engagement  which  resulted  in  Sherman’s  defeat,  and  after- 
wards to  participate  in  the  general  battle.  The  great  old 
house  burner  skedaddled  back  to  his  fleet,  and  in  a few  days 
left  with  his  immense  fleet  for  Memphis,  and  we  marched 
back  to  our  camp,  which  was  situated  just  above  the  Vicks- 
burg city  cemetery. 

This  was  my  third  battle,  every  one  of  which  was  a com- 
plete victory  for  the  South,  and  I still  thought  I could  whip 
ten  Yankees,  even  though  there  did  come  a time  when  I 
was  convinced  of  the  fallibility  of  this  conviction,  I was  at 
that  time  enjoying  the  delusion  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word. 

We  soon  fell  into  normal  conditions.  Military  affairs  were 
active;  a large  force  was  busy  building  the  immense  fortifi- 
cations around  Vicksburg,  and  many  hundred  pieces  of 
large  cannon  were  being  placed  in  commanding  positions  by 
eminent  engineers;  large  quantities  of  quartermaster  and  com- 
missary stores  were  being  received  daily,  and  with  these  came 
additional  troops  and  our  future  commander.  General  Pem- 
berton. There  was  a large  army  at  Vicksburg  and  Haynes’s 
Bluff,  and  it  did  not  require  much  thought  to  conclude  that 
the  government  was  going  to  hold  Vicksburg  if  it  could.  I 
must  say  that  in  those  days  of  preparation,  our  general  officers 
were  active  and  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 
We  had  had  Sherman,  whom  we  had  caused  to  leave  in  sor- 
row, but  now  came  both  Grant  and  Sherman,  assisted  by  the 
finest  division  generals  in  the  Federal  army,  an  army  of  100,- 
000,  and  the  largest  fleet  of  gunboats  and  transports  that  was 
ever  collected  together  in  any  country  of  the  civilized  world. 
This  large  fleet  was  in  command  of  Admirals  Farragut  and 
Porter,  two  very  competent  and  able  officers,  whose  names 
afterwards  became  famous.  All  Confederate  soldiers  who 
were  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  will  remember  Farragut’s 
immense  mortars  and  the  regularity  of  his  large  shells,  which 
fell  in  and  around  the  city  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
With  this  large  army  in  our  front,  endeavoring  to  pass 
Vicksburg  by  every  conceivable  strategy  known  to  the  great- 
est military  men  of  the  time,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  General  Pemberton  and  his  army  of  22,000 
men  to  surrender?  I was  in  the  parapets  with  my  company 
day  and  night  during  the  entire  siege,  and  I remember  to  this 


day  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and  I remember  also  how  good  my 
ration  of  mule  meat  was  to  me.  I shall  not  dwell  upon  the 
sad  scenes  which  came  to  my  notice,  nor  shall  I refer  to  the 
heroic  women  and  children  of  Vicksburg,  nor  to  the  gallantry 
of  my  comrades,  because  they  are  known  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  country.  The  beautiful  national 
cemetery  at  Vicksburg  is  silent  testimony  to  the  valor  of  my 
comrades  and  a monument  to  their  memory,  even  if  it  was 
planned  by  our  adversaries  to  commemorate  the  heroism 
and  memory  of  their  dead  soldiers.  When  you  have  inspected 
this  beautiful  cemetery,  containing  its  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dead,  continue  your  investigations  to  the  historic 
city  of  Vicksburg,  and  you  will  find  a most  beautiful  national 
park  many  miles  in  length,  with  the  most  costly  and  beautiful 
monuments  in  the  United  States.  Every  time  I visit  that  old 
battle-scarred  town  I go  out  to  visit  the  scenes  of  my  boyhood 
trials  during  the  siege.  I get  much  comfort  and  satisfaction 
from  every  visit,  and  as  I speed  over  the  beautiful  roadway 
and  swiftly  pass  the  many  markers,  tablets,  and  monuments 
on  either  side,  is  it  any  wonder  that  my  heart  swells  with 
pride?  I aided  in  making  this  history,  and  I am  proud  of  it. 

After  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  there  was  placed  a small 
white  flag  on  the  breastworks  of  our  entire  line,  and  the 
army  in  perfect  order  passed  over  the  parapets  and  stacked 
their  arms  in  silence.  There  was  no  demonstration  by  the 
enemy,  and  soon  after  I left  for  our  company  cook  quarters, 
which  was  then  located  in  the  Vicksburg  cemetery,  where  I 
found  a rare  dinner  of  mule  meat  being  prepared  by  our 
company’s  cook.  In  a few  minutes  quite  a number  of  my 
company  arrived,  and,  a little  later,  a Yankee  soldier  made  us  a 
call.  In  order  to  show  him  our  hospitality  and  to  make  him 
remember  us,  we  then  and  there  compelled  the  gentleman  to 
dine  with  us  on  mule  meat.  It  was  fun  to  see  him  gag,  but 
we  made  him  swallow  his  dainty  morsel. 

Immediately  after  this,  I went  down  on  Washington 
Street  and,  upon  crossing  China  Street,  I saw  a large  body  of 
Federal  troops  and  a general  and  his  staff  riding  in  front. 
It  at  once  attracted  my  attention,  and  I decided  to  wait  for 
further  developments.  In  a few  moments  they  reached 
Washington  Street,  when  the  column  was  halted  and  ordered 
to  stack  arms.  This  officer  was  Gen.  Frank  P.  Blair  and  his 
division  taking  possession  of  the  city.  He  was  a well-known 
politician  of  national  fame  prior  to  the  war.  I had  seen  pic- 
tures of  this  important  man  on  many  occasions,  so  I was  able 
to  recognize  him  on  sight.  After  having  been  dismissed, 
the  soldiers  made  a rush  up  Washington  Street,  and  soon 
broke  into  and  robbed  every  store  on  that  street,  and  I have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  they  extended  their  vandalism 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  poor  old  Vicksburg. 
When  they  broke  into  the  Vicksburg  bank,  in  the  midst  of  this 
mass  of  human  beings  a gun  exploded  inside  the  bank  build- 
ing. It  has  always  been  to  me  a wonder  how  that  mass  of 
robbers  escaped  without  accident.  I prayed  that  some  of 
them  were  killed,  but  my  prayer  was  unanswered  and  all 
escaped  unhurt. 

I could  record  many  pages  of  exciting  events  that  rapidly 
occurred  about  Vicksburg,  but  I shall  describe  but  one  in- 
cident. Prior  to  the  siege  and  while  Grant’s  army  was  at 
Young’s  Point,  our  regiment  did  picket  duty  on  what  we 
called  the  “ Devil’s  Backbone,”  which  was  a high  ridge.  The 
moon  was  bright  and  at  2 A.M.  the  fleet  and  army  of  Grant 
were  clearly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  We  had  just  stacked 
our  arms  and  the  men  were  lying  down  for  a rest.  I was 
looking  up  the  river,  gazing  at  Grant’s  great  army,  and  I saw 
floating  with  the  tide  a dark-looking  object.  It  occured  to 
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me  that  it  was  a gunboat,  and  I said  to  myself,  will  the  sentinel 
who  was  on  duty  at  the  water  battery,  never  give  the  alarm? 
and  about  that  time  I heard  him  sing  out  “gunboat”  and  fire 
his  piece,  which  was  continued  by  every  sentinal  as  far  down 
as  Warrenton.  Simultaneously  our  water  battery  fired  three 
shots  at  close  range,  and  in  an  instant  the  gallant  gunboat  was 
under  full  head  of  steam,  running  down  stream  for  all  she 
was  worth,  leaving  behind  her  a long  line  of  the  biggest, 
blackest  smoke  that  I ever  saw.  She  had  now  a hard  road  to 
travel,  and  she  was  in  the  swim  “for  weal  or  woe.”  She  was 
known,  and  the  Confederates  were  at  that  moment  sighting 
carefully  five  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  on  her.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  she  could  not  escape.  I never  took  my  eyes  off  that 
gallant  boat.  She  was  certainly  running  some,  and  by  this 
time  every  piece  on  the  river  front  was  playing  upon  her. 
I saw  cannon  balls  strike  her,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
she  was  on  fire,  but  on  she  went,  getting  into  the  fray  deeper 
and  deeper.  At  length  daylight  came,  and  as  the  sun  was 
just  peeping  over  the  hills  of  Vicksburg  the  gallant  gunboat 
had  run  the  gauntlet  and  was  watching  to  see  what  would 
happen.  She  was  safe  beyond  peradventure.  To  my  sur- 
prise and  admiration,  she  at  once  turned  her  broadside  to 
us  and  to  show  her  defiance  sent  twelve  shots  into  Vicksburg, 
whose  hills  were  literally  covered  with  women  and  children; 
but,  thank  God,  she  was  at  that  very  moment  struck  by  one 
of  our  heaviest  pieces  and  was  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  I will  not  be  certain,  but  I believe  it  was 
the  “Osceola  ” of  the  Federal  fleet. 

I don’t  remember  how  long  we  remained  at  Vicksburg  after 
the  surrendei,  but  know  we  left  as  soon  as  our  paroles  could 
be  printed  and  signed  by  each  man.  When  this  was  com- 
pleted, we  formed  in  regular  order,  were  inspected  by  Federal 
officers  to  see  if  we  had  any  contraband  goods  in  our  knap- 
sacks or  on  our  persons,  and  immediately  thereafter  we 
marched  out  of  Vicksburg  and  began  our  long  march  overland 
to  Enterprise,  Miss.,  where  we  went  into  parole  camp  and 
remained  until  exchanged.  As  soon  as  we  were  outside  of  the 
fortifications,  all  of  the  Louisianians  belonging  to  Baldwin’s 
Brigade  broke  ranks  and  refused  to  go  to  Enterprise.  They 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  went  to  their  homes,  and  I am 
told  that  they  later  served  in  the  army  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  known  as  the  “Trans-Mississippi  Department.” 

There  were  some  important  changes  in  our  company  now 
transpiring.  Our  first  lieutenant  was  killed  in  the  siege,  and 
our  third  lieutenant  was  found  incompetent  and  had  failed 
to  pass  an  examination  before  the  brigade  examining  board. 
The  second  lieutenant  had  been  ordered  before  the  board  for 
promotion  to  captain  and  had  failed.  In  the  meantime  my 
father  had  been  promoted  to  major  of  the  regiment,  and  I 
had  been  elected  first  lieutenant.  This  was  the  only  time 
in  my  life  that  I was  ever  a candidate  for  an  office.  In  a few 
days  I was  ordered  before  the  board  and  passed.  A general 
brigade  order  assigning  me  to  duty  as  first  lieutenant  in 
company  F was  read  on  dress  parade,  and  I substituted  a 
sword  for  a gun.  I was  now  the  commander  of  my  father’s 
old  company,  and  I was  as  proud  as  Lucifer.  I was  also  in 
direct  line  for  promotion  to  captain,  and  I might  just  as  well 
have  l:aken  the  position  then  as  later,  but  I listened  to  the 
pleadings  of  my  second  lieutenant  and,  out  of  sympathy,  I 
signed  his  petition  addressed  to  the  board  for  a reexamination, 
thinking  he  would  fail  again,  but  alas!  he  passed  and  my 
captainship  slipped  through  my  fingers  for  a time.  In  due 
time  we  were  exchanged  and  were  ordered  to  Demopolis  and 
from  there  to  Resaca,  Ga.  We  spent  some  time  in  Northern 
Georgia,  and  went  thence  to  Mobile  for  a short  time.  While 


there  our  brigade  commander,  Gen.  William  E.  Baldwin,  was 
accidentally  killed,  and  our  colonel  (C.  W.  Sears)  was  pro- 
moted to  brigadier  gnerenal,  and  in  the  future  commanded 
the  brigade  until  he  lost  his  leg  upon  the  battle  field  of 
Nashville.  This  promotion  advanced  my  father  to  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  regiment.  We  were  ordered  to  Selma  by  steam- 
boat via  the  Alabama  River,  where  we  remained  until  the 
opening  of  the  Georgia  campaign.  We  received  hurried  orders 
to  march  overland  to  Rome,  Ga.,  and  made  forty  miles  per 
day  until  we  reached  our  destination.  At  that  North  Georgia 
town  we  found  three  railway  trains  awaiting  our  arrival, 
which  we  boarded  and,  without  a moment  lost,  reached 
Kingston,  Ga.,  marched  out  in  front  of  Sherman’s  army,  and 
got  right  into  the  fight  and  the  great  Georgia  campaign  in 
earnest.  This  campaign  began  at  the  town  of  Dalton, 
twenty  miles  from  Kingston.  From  that  moment  our  com- 
mand was  in  all  of  the  fighting  to  Atlanta,  and  it  was  almost 
a continual  battle,  night  and  day,  for  a period  of  ninety  days, 
and  I was  not  absent  a single  day.  When  we  reached  Atlanta 
Sears’s  brigade  was  assigned  to  a position  at  the  end  of 
Peachtree  Street,  and  upon  what  was  known  at  that  time  as 
the  Henderson  Farm.  After  Johnston  was  removed  and 
General  Hood  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army,  it  was 
perhaps  fifteen  days  later  before  General  Sherman  (after 
bringing  up  his  entire  army  and  failing  to  take  the  city  by  , 
assault)  began  his  famous  flank  movement  by  way  of  Jones- 
boro. He  was  a sly  old  fox.  The  enemy  in  front  became  in- 
active and  withdrew. 

One  moonlight  night,  about  1 A.M.  as  I lay  upon  my  back 
looking  at  the  blue  skies  and  thinking  of  the  loved  ones  at 
home,  I was  roused  by  some  one  asking  for  me.  An  officer 
approached  me,  who  proved  to  be  Capt.  Sam  Harris,  of 
General  Sears’s  staff,  and  said  to  me:  “The  General  wishes  to 
see  you  at  his  headquarters.”  I found  the  general  busily 
writing  by  the  light  of  an  old  tallow  candle.  He  said  to  me 
in  his  old  West  Point  pronunciation:  “Take  the  seat. 
Lieutenant  Rea.  I have  been  ordered  by  General  French  to 
select  the  best  officer  in  my  brigade  to  go  to  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  at  the  railroad  bridge  crossing,  and  ascertain  what  is 
going  on  in  our  front.  Either  Sherman  is  retreating,  or  he  is 
making  a flank  movement  to  get  possession  of  Atlanta. 
You  are  to  start  at  once,  and  you  have  an  indefinite  leave; 
you  are  allowed  twenty-five  men  of  your  own  selection.” 
He  then  gave  me  the  countersign,  and  shook  me  by  the  hand 
very  warmly.  (ro  be  continued.) 


THE  OLD  SCORE. 

BY  LOUISE  WEBSTER,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

The  scions  of  my  family 
Were  rebels  to  a man; 

My  father  fought  in  Vicksburg’s  siege 
And  knew  the  Ku-Klux  Klan. 

My  mother  rode  to  Carrollton, 

Twelve  miles  through  woodland  drear, 

To  warn  Confederate  dragoons 
That  Northern  troops  were  near. 

I bear  the  fires  of  Southern  sires 
In  artery  and  vein; 

I call  you  “Yankee,”  and  I meet 
Your  views  with  proud  disdain; 

Yet,  in  those  tense,  deciding  days 
Before  the  first  shed  gore. 

Had  they  but  loved  as  you  and  I, 

There  could  have  been  no  war. 
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“God  rest  them  well!  for  the  country’s  trust 
And  the  country’s  fame 
Are  shrined  for  aye  in  their  hallowed  dust 
And  surround  each  soldier’s  name. 

God  rest  them  well!  If  to-day  they  come 
And  can  see  the  hearts  of  us 
Beat  glad  in  tune  with  the  throbbing  drum, 

Then  their  rest  is  glorious.’’ 

Capt.  T.  W.  Getzen. 

Our  beloved  Commander,  Capt.  T.  W.  Getzen,  died 
November  1,  1921,  at  the  age  of  85  years.  He  was  born  in 
Edgefield  County,  S.  C.,  and  enlisted  in  Company  B,  19th 
South  Carolina  Regiment,  was  wounded  at  Chickamauga, 
September  20,  1863;  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  28,  1864;  and  lost 
a leg  at  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  March  1865,  the  last  battle  of  the 
Western  Army. 

Removing  to  Florida  in  1868,  he  became  prominent  in 
county  affairs,  was  tax  collector  in  1877-78,  and  was  twice  a 
member  of  the  legislature.  Always  outspoken,  he  wielded 
an  influence  among  his  fellow  citizens,  faithful  and  true  to 
what  he  believed.  We  honor  his  memory. 

(T.  J.  Sommerall,  Commander  Camp  150,  U.  C.  V.,  Lake 
City,  Fla.;  W.  M.  Ives,  Adjutant.) 

B.  F.  Paschall. 

Comrade  B.  F.  Paschall,  member  of  Sul  Ross  Camp,  U.  C. 
V.,  at  Denton,  Tex.,  died  on  December  15,  1921,  after  several 
months’  illness. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Paschall  was  born  in  Weakley  County, 
Tenn.,  January  19,  1846.  The  family  removed  to  Texas  and 
located  in  Kaufman  County  in  1853,  where  he  lived  until  1862, 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a member  of 
Company  G,  12th  Texas  Cavalry.  The  regiment  was  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Parsons.  Comrade  Paschall  was  retained 
in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department  and  saw  service  in 
Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  more  particularly  in  the 
campaign  in  Louisiana  during  the  spring  of  1864  and  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  which  compelled  the  armies  of  Generals  Banks 
and  Steele  to  abandon  their  attempt  to  invade  Texas  simulta- 
neously from  the  south  and  north.  In  1871  Comrade  Paschall 
removed  to  Denton,  Tex.,  and  engaged  in  business  for  himself, 
and  there  he  had  since  lived.  On  January  8,  1873,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Margaret  Chambers,  of  Kaufman,  Tex., 
who,  with  four  of  the  six  children  born  to  them,  survives  him. 

Comrade  Paschall  was  initiated  into  the  Masonic  Order  in 
1868,  and  had  attained  high  degrees,  and  was  a highly  esteemed 
and  valued  member,  active  to  the  last.  He  had  been  an 
earnest  and  consistent  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  for  many 
years. 

During  his  fifty  years  residence  in  Denton,  no  man  ever  had 
more  friends  than  he,  and  no  one  will  be  missed  more  as  a 
comrade,  friend,  and  citizen. 


John  H.  Clack. 

John  H.  Clack,  Confederate  veteran  and  beloved  citizen  of 
St.  Francisville,  La.,  died  on  March  1,  1922,  aged  seventy-four 
years.  His  funeral  was  from  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  he 
was  a communicant,  and  after  the  Church  services  Maj.  Gen. 
O.  D.  Brooks,  Commander  of  the  Louisiana  Division,  U.  C. 
V.,  read  the  burial  services  of  the  organization  at  the  grave. 

Comrade  Clack  volunteered  in  Company  I,  3rd  Louisiana 
Cavalry,  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old  and  served  faithfully 
till  the  surrender.  He  was  paroled  at  Gainesville,  Ala.  Re- 
turning home  to  West  Feliciana,  he  took  hold  of  home  affairs,, 
his  father  being  old,  and  until  1892,  when  he  was  elected 
sheriff  of  West  Feliciana,  which  office  he  held  till  1916.  He 
was  twice  married,  first  to  Miss  E.  P.  White,  of  Tunica,  La., 
two  children  of  this  marriage  surviving  him.  His  second  wife 
was  Miss  Lizzie  Cox,  of  Franklin,  La. ; their  children  are  Frank 
Clack  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Bonnette.  Mr.  Clack  was  a member  of 
the  local  Odd  Fellows  and  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  was  great- 
ly beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Brave,  courteous,  and  chiv- 
alrous, he  made  one  of  the  best  sheriffs  of  the  Parish  of  West 
Feliciana. 

The  U.  C.  V.  Camp  of  West  Feliciana,  which  was  strong  at 
one  time,  is  almost  extinct,  only  nine  or  ten  being  left,  ranging- 
in  age  from  seventy-nine  to  eighty-six  years. 

(W.  R.  Campbell.) 

Maj.  Wilbur  F.  Foster. 

Crowned  with  honor  and  affection,  Maj.  Wilbur  F.  Foster 
entered  into  eternal  rest  on  March  27,  at  his  home  in  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  after  a few  days’  illness.  He  left  a record  for 
integrity  of  character,  faithful  service  for  the  betterment  of 
Nashville,  and  for  constancy  in  attachment  for  those  he  loved 
second  to  none  who  ever  lived  in  this  community. 

He  was  born  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  April  13,  1834,  the  son 
of  Dexter  and  Uphasia  Marie  Allen  Foster,  coming  South  to 
practice  his  profession  of  engineering.  He  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  in  May,  1861,  as  a private  in  Company  C (Rock 
City  Guards),  Maney’s  1st  Tennessee  Infantry,  but  later  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  major  of  engineers,  which  he  held  at 
the  surrender.  His  earliest  work  was  as  supervising  engineer 
for  the  construction  of  Fort  Donelson  and  the  water  batteries. 
He  had  the  full  confidence  of  Gens.  A.  S.  and  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, and  he  was  active  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  under  the 
latter,  receiving  high  commendation  for  his  work  in  map 
making  and  for  the  intelligence  displayed  in  laying  out  the 
Confederate  works,  rifle  pits,  breastworks,  etc. 

Following  the  war  Major  Foster  was  city  engineer  of  Nash- 
ville from  1865  to  1884,  after  which  he  engaged  in  the  general 
contracting  business.  He  retired  from  active  business  life 
several  years  ago,  but  continued  as  a director  in  his  company. 
He  lived  to  be  eighty-eight  years  old,  and  was  active  and  alert 
up  to  his  last  illness. 

Major  Foster  was  not  only  a good  soldier  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, but  was  a faithful  soldier  of  the  Cross.  He  was  long  promi- 
nent in  the  affairs  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nash- 
ville. He  was  also  a thirty-third  degree  Mason,  and  had  held 
every  high  office  in  that  order  in  Tennessee,  his  record  being 
the  most  notable  in  the  State  of  his  day,  and  he  had  been 
signally  honored  by  all  Masonic  Orders  with  which  he  was 
identified.  He  took  part  in  many  Masonic  ceremonies  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  wrote  many  books  and  papers 
on  the  subject. 

Major  Foster  is  survived  by  his  wife,  who  was  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Nichol,  of  Nashville,  a daughter,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Foster,  and 
two  grand-daughters.  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Mount  Olivet 
Cemetery,  at  Nashville,  with  Masonic  rites. 
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William  Rountree  Darlington. 

After  a long  illness,  William  Rountree  Darlington  passed 
away  at  his  home  in  Allendale,  S.  C.,  on  January  8,  1922. 
He  was  born  near  Dun- 
barton, Barnwell  County, 

S.  C.,  in  1842,  and  until 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the 
welfare  of  his  community. 

He  was  in  many  ways  the 
most  influential  citizen  in 
that  section  of  the  State. 

He  acquired  his  early 
education  at  Barnwell 
Male  Academy.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  War 
between  the  States  he 
volunteered  and  was  mus- 
tered into  the  1st  South 
Carolina  Infantry  in 
Charleston.  He  served 
gallantly  until  the  cessa-  william  rountree  Darlington. 
tion  of  hostilities,  the  last 

three  years  as  orderly  or  “top  sergeant.”  He  was  in  Charles- 
ton at  the  time  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  and  later  was 
with  the  army  of  the  West,  taking  part  in  the  fight  at  Bel- 
mont, Mo.,  Corinth,  Miss.,  and  other  engagements  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  Valley.  In  1862  he  was  returned  to  his 
native  State,  where  he  became  a member  of  the  2nd  South 
Carolina  Artillery  under  Colonel  Lamar,  and  was  in  the 
combined  infantry  and  artillery  service  during  the  remaining 
war  period.  He  was  in  Battery  Reid,  which  was  cited  for 
conspicuous  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Secessionville.  As 
part  of  General  Hardee’s  Corps,  he  was  in  the  engagement 
at  Cheraw,  Averysboro,  and  Bentonville,  N.  C.,  and  was 
with  General  Johnston’s  army  at  Greensboro  when  the 
surrender  came.  During  the  trying  days  from  1867  to  1876 
he  was  most  active  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  State. 

Soon  after  the  war  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Allen,  and  became 
a planter  and  lived  in  Barnwell  County.  From  this  marriage 
there  were  four  children — Thomas  D.,  Laura  Stoney,  Lucy 
O’H.,  and  William  R.  Darlington.  After  the  death  of  his 
first  wife  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Porcher  Stoney,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  who,  with  three  of  his  children,  survives 
him. 

He  was  an  upright  citizen  of  strong  convictions,  loved  and 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a man  of  great  and 
wide  influence,  his  death  being  a sense  of  grief  and  personal 
loss  to  many  people  throughout  the  entire  State. 

Francis  Snowden  Barbour. 

Francis  S.  Barbour,  who  died  in  I.ouisville,  Ky.,  on  No- 
vember 8,  1921,  was  born  August  27,  184.S,  at  the  old  family 
homestead,  “Gulvallis,”  at  Prospect,  Ky.,  the  son  of  Dr.  R. 
N.  Barbour  and  Edmonia  Bowles,  both  Kentuckians. 

Comrade  Barbour  served  with  Morgan’s  men  throughout 
the  War  between  the  States,  and  always  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  all  that  pertained  to  the  Confederacy.  After  the 
war  he  married  Miss  Anna  Cleland,  of  Danville,  Ky.,  and  re- 
turned to  Prospect.  There  he  remained  until  twenty-two 
years  ago,  when  he  moved  to  Louisville  and  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Stewart  Dry  Goods  Company,  with  which 
firm  he  was  actively  engaged  up  to  his  last  illness.  For  fifty 
years  he  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  is 


survived  by  his  wife  and  two  daughters  and  three  grandsons; 
also  by  three  nieces,  whom  he  adopted. 

Mrs.  Barbour  writes:  “In  our  lot  in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery 
there  are  four  Confederate  soldiers  awaiting  the  final  bugle 
call.  One  of  them  is  Col.  J.  W.  Bowles,  of  Waynesville,  N.- 
C.,  who  died  in  the  summer  of  1921;  his  brother,  John  B.- 
Bowles,  who  was  a prisoner  at  Johnson’s  Island,  and  in  at' 
tempting  to  make  his  escape  in  December,  1864,  he  was  shot 
and  a bayonet  run  through  his  body.  They  were  uncles  of 
my  husband.  The  third  is  John  P.  Winchester,  a brother-in- 
law,  who  was  a prisoner  at  Rock  Island  for  two  years;  also  a 
woman  who  nursed  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  requested  to 
be  buried  with  her  ‘boys.’  Our  lot  is  very  near  the  Confed- 
erate lot,  where  lie  so  many  of  our  brave  boys.” 

Frederick  M.  Colston. 

Frederick  Mason  Colston,  who  served  as  chief  of  staff  to 
General  Alexander,  C.  S.  A.,  died  at  his  home  in  Baltimore 
at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  He  was  born  in  Virginia,  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  State  and  at  George- 
town and  Columbia  Colleges  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  went 
to  Baltimore  in  1853,  where  he  was  connected  with  various 
banking  houses  until  1862,  when  he  went  to  Virginia  and 
entered  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States  in  the  Ordnance 
Department.  Later  he  was  commissioned  as  captain  and 
transferred  to  the  artillery  arm  of  the  service,  and  served  with 
distinction  in  the  campaigns  of  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg, 
Chickamauga,  Knoxviile,  the  Wilderness,  Spotsylvania,  and 
before  Richmond  and  Petersburg. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  and  in  1866 
formed  a banking  firm,  which  is  still  in  existence  as  the  pres- 
ent firm  of  Colston  & Co.  He  retired  from  business  several 
years  ago,  but  still  kept  up  his  interest  in  banking  affairs. 

In  1868  Captain  Colston  was  married  to  Miss  Clara  Camp- 
bell, daughter  of  Justice  John  A.  Campbell,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  She  survives  him  with  three  daugh- 
ters and  two  sons.  One  son,  Frederick  C.  Colston,  served  as 
captain  of  artillery  during  the  World  War,  and  died  in  France 
shortly  before  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Captain  Colston  always  took  a deep  interest  in  the  musical 
life  of  his  city,  was  prominent  as  a club  man,  was  affiliated 
with  several  financial  institutions,  and  prominently  identified 
with  the  affairs  of  the  Maryland  Line  Confederate  Home  at 
Pikesville.  He  had  been  an  appreciated  patron  of  the 
Veter.\n  and  contributor  to  its  columns,  an  article  sent  by 
him  shortly  before  his  death  appearing  in  the  June  number. 

Comrades  at  Granbury,  Tex. 

The  death  roll  of  Granbury  Camp  No.  67,  U.  C.  V.,  for 
the  year  ending  April,  1922,  was  as  follows: 

Capt.  J.  R.  Morris,  Waller’s  Texas  Battalion;  died  August 
27,  1921. 

A.  P.  Gordon,  2d  Georgia  Infantry;  died  November  9, 
1921. 

L.  C.  Cleveland,  Company  G,  7th  South  Carolina  Cavalry; 
died  November  23,  1921. 

A.  J.  Collins, Texas  Infantry;  died  January  26,  1922. 

W.  E.  Norman,  1st  Arkansas  Infantry;  died  April  30,  1922. 

J.  H.  Iverson,  Commander. 

J.  H.  Doyle,  Acting  Adjutant. 

Comrades  at  Luray,  Va. 

List  of  members  of  Rosser-Gibbons  Camp  Confederate 
Veterans,  Luray  Va.,  who  have  died  in  1922:  Isaac  Newton 
Kibler,  Capt.  R.  S.  Parks,  M.  Warfield  Yates,  William  H. 
Rogers.  (P.  M.  Kauffman.) 
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Hon.  Wilson  G.  Lamb. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  and  best  beloved  citizens  of 
North  Carolina  has  been  lost  to  that  State  in  the  death  of  the 
Hon.  Wilson  G.  Lamb,  of  Williamston,  which  occurred  on 
February  22.  He  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  a native  of  Eliza- 
beth City,  and  came  of  a family  noted  for  its  patriotism  in  war 
and  achievements  in  time  of  peace.  He  was  a descendant  of 
Col.  Gideon  Lamb,  an  officer  of  the  Revolution  who  fought 
under  Washington.  His  brother.  Col.  John  C.  Lamb,  com- 
manded the  17th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  C.  S.  A.,  and  was 
killed  at  Drewry’s  Bluff  in  1864. 

Wilson  G.  Lamb  had  received  an  appointment  as  naval 
cadet  to  Annapolis,  but  the  outbreak  of  the  war  called  him 
to  the  defense  of  his  native  State.  In  March,  1862,  he  enlisted 
in  the  17th  North  Carolina  Regiment,  and  on  numerous  fields 
of  battle  his  courage  and  gallantry  gained  for  him  the  confi- 
■dence  and  commendation  of  his  comrades  in  arms.  He  was 
^attached  to  the  Martin-Kirkland  Brigade  and  commanded 
5ts  skirmish  line  at  Petersburg  in  1864,  winning  a lieutenancy; 
he  was  wounded  and  sent  home  to  recuperate,  but  returned 
to  the  front  before  he  had  fully  recovered.  He  was  made 
•division  provost  marshal,  and  afterwards  was  acting  adjutant 
•of  the  17th  Regiment,  and  in  the  service  of  this  command  on 
ffhe  coast  defenses  he  was  in  much  hard  fighting  around  Wil- 
imington,  Newbern,  Kinston,  and  Goldsboro,  and  was  with 
Ms  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Bentonville.  At  the  surrender  of 
his  command,  he  concealed  the  regimental  flag  in  the  saddle 
blanket  of  one  of  his  men,  and  many  years  later  presented  it 
to  the  North  Carolina  Hall  of  History  as  a memorial  to  the 
brave  men  who  fought  under  it. 

His  later  life  was  that  of  a successful  business  man,  public 
spirited  and  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his  State.  He  was 
deeply  interested  in  politics,  but  never  sought  or  accepted 
office.  He  was  a Mason  and  a member  of  Camp  John  C. 
Lamb,  No.  845  U.  C.  V.  He  was  also  deeply  religious, 
serving  his  Church  in  many  diocesan  councils.  His  home  life 
was  ideal,  for  he  was  devoted  and  affectionate  in  any  family 
relations.  In  June,  1870,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Virginia 
Louise  Cotten,  and  to  them  were  born  three  sons  and  five 
daughters,  all  except  one  daughter  surviving  him. 

Dr.  Andrew  Lewis  Anderson. 

Dr.  Andrew  L.  Anderson,  aged  ninety-three  years,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  step-daughter,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Patton,  at  Rock- 
wood,  Tenn.,  on  May  10,  1922.  He  was  a veteran  of  the 
Mexican  War  and  of  the  War  between  the  States  and  could 
recount  many  interesting  incidents  about  Gen.  Winfield 
Scott,  Jefferson  Davis,  Zachary  Taylor,  and  other  prominent 
figures  in  American  history. 

His  father.  Col.  Pierce  B.  Anderson,  was  killed  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Stone  Mountain  early  in  the  struggle  between  the 
States,  while  campaigning  in  West  Virginia,  his  promotion 
to  brigadier  general  coming  after  his  death. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  a nephew  of  Governor  Campbell,  of 
Tennessee,  and  a grandnephew  of  Meriwether  Clark,  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition,  the  Lewis  in  his  name  being  a 
tribute  to  that  expedition.  His  grandfather  was  Joseph  An- 
derson, one  of  the  first  United  States  Senators  from  Tennes- 
see, and  a brother,  George  B.  Anderson,  was  for  many  years 
Congressman  from  Missouri. 

Dr.  Anderson  was  graduated  from  the  old  Franklin  Col- 
lege, near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  receiving  the  B.A.  degree,  and 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  he  graduated  second  in  a large 
class  as  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  served  as  surgeon  during 
the  War  between  the  States,  and  during  all  the  years  of  his 


life  he  used  his  broad  knowledge  for  the  alleviation  of  human 
ills  and  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Amanda  Brown,  widow  of  Frank- 
lin Brown,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Brown  Cemetery  at  Post 
Oak  Springs,  the  last  of  an  honored  name,  which  he  so 
worthily  bore. 

His  mother  was  Anna  Madison  Luke,  through  whom  he 
was  connected  with  several  prominent  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky families. 

James  Stokly  Vinson 


A loved  familiar  figure  was  missed  from  the  streets  of 
Pangburn,  Ark.,  when  James  Stokly  Vinson  passed  into  the 
better  land  on  January 
30,  1922.  He  had  lived  a 
long  and  useful  life,  and 
his  activity  and  interest 
in  affairs  about  him  con- 
tinued to  the  end.  He 
was  born  August  26, 
1840,  and  had  thus 
passed  into  his  eighty- 
second  year. 

Comrade  Vinson  was 
a soldier  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, serving  with  Com- 
pany D,  50th  Tennessee 
Regiment,  and  he  took 
part  in  the  battle  of 
Chickamauga,  where  a 
younger  brother  lost  his  life.  He  was  twice  a prisoner,  being 
taken  from  Fort  Donelson  to  Camp  Douglas,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Franklin  he  was  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio. 

In  July,  1867,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Eliza  Barnett,  who 
survives  him  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  There  are 
also  sixteen  grandchildren  and  eleven  great-grandchildren. 

For  sixty-seven  years  he  had  been  a consecrated,  loyal 
member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  in  his  Church  relations, 
as  in  his  devotion  to  his  country,  his  family,  and  his  friends, 
he  was  noted  for  strict  fidelity,  in  all  relations  of  life  meas-  ' 
uring  up  to  the  highest.  Quiet,  modest,  and  unobtrusive, 
his  way  was  marked  by  his  helpful  hands  outstretched  to  the 
needy  and  fallen. 

In  1883  he  removed  to  Arkansas  and  there  made  his  home 
to  the  end. 

Maj.  J.  0.  Murray. 


JAMES  STOKLY  VINSON. 


On  June  12,  1921,  Maj.  J.  Ogden  Murray,  a devoted  soldier 
of  the  Confederacy,  answered  the  last  roll  call  and  “passed 
over  the  river  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  the  trees.”  He  died 
in  Radford,  Va.,  of  heart  trouble,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
His  old  friend  and  devoted  comrade.  Dr.  W.  P.  Nye,  and  mem- 
bers of  Dr.  Nye’s  family,  ministered  to  him  in  his  last  illness. 

Major  Murray  was  born  in  Louisa  County,  Va,,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  after  the  war  was  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  Washington.  He  was  on  the  New  York  Sun  and  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  and  papers  of  his  own  in  Virginia. 

Major  Murray’s  body  lies  at  rest  in  the  beautiful  St.  An- 
drew’s Cemetery,  near  Roanoke,  in  his  beloved  State  of  Vir- 
ginia. Rev.  Father  Gilsenan,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the 
Nazareth,  preached  the  funeral  sermon  in  St.  Andrew’s  Catho- 
lic Church  and  officiated  at  the  grave  assisted  by  members  of 
the  William  Watts  Camp,  U.  C.  V.,  and  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy. Many  other  friends  of  Major  Murray  were  also 
present. 

Father  Gilsenan  paid  a beautiful  and  touching  tribute  to 
Major  Murray  and  his  services  to  the  Confederacy  and  to  the 
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Confederate  veterans  present,  and  the  cause  they  so  devotedly 
served. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Henry  L.  Murray,  of  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  and  William  W.  Murray,  of  Bo.ston,  Mass. 

Major  Murray  had  lived  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  about  two 
yeans,  with  another  old  comrade  and  friend.  Col.  D.  M.  Arm- 
strong. 

Calvin  Fish. 

Comrade  Calvin  Fish,  a member  of  Sam  H.  Dill  Camp  No. 
444  U.  C.  V.,  of  LaFayette  County,  Ark.,  died  at  his  home  in 
the  southern  part  of  that  county  on  January  19,  1922,  aged 
82  years.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  December  31, 
1839;  was  married  three  times,  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
ten  of  the  sixteen  children  that  had  bless;d  his  home. 

In  the  old  town  f Lewisville,  in  Lafayette  County,  Calvin 
Fish  enliste  for  the  Confederacy  under  Captain  Whitt  Harris 
and  proceeded  to  Camden,  Ark.,  where  he  was  mustered  into 
Bankhead’s  Battalion  of  Artillery,  which  was  then  ordered  to 
Columbus,  Ky.  He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Shi- 
loh. His  company  sustained  a great  loss  in  that  battle,  after 
which  it  was  consolidated  with  Captain  Scott’s  Battery,  and 
was  then  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Chattanooga.  With  Sweet’s 
Battery  he  went  through  the  Georgia  campaign,  and  was  then 
transferred  to  the  Shannon  Scouts.  He  was  paroled  at  Colum- 
bus, Miss.,  on  April  26,  1865.  He  was  truly  a brave  and  gal- 
lant Confederate  soldier. 

Comrade  Fish  was  a consistent  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  in  every  sense  a 
true  Christian,  devoted  to  his  Church. 

Our  Camp  has  lost  one  of  its  most  beloved  and  worthy 
members;  the  county  has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  and  best 
citizens;  his  Church  has  lost  a devoted  member;  his  family  a 
kind  husband  and  father. 

(From  resolutions  passed  by  the  Camp.  Committee;  R.  L. 
Montgomery,  J.  E.  Stuart,  C.  C.  Hall.) 

J.  W.  Daugherty. 

J.  M.  Daugherty,  for  forty  years  a prominent  resident  of 
Carterville  and  widely  known  throughout  southwest  Missouri, 
died  on  April  4,  1922,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  M. 
C.  Rickman  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  with  whom  he  had  resided 
since  the  death  of  his  wife  in  1918.  He  was  eighty-six  years 
old.  Surviving  him  are  four  daughters  and  a son. 

Comrade  Daugherty  was  a veteran  of  the  War  between  the 
States  and  was  living  in  Kentucky  when  he  joined  the  Confed- 
erate army.  He  was  a member  of  the  garrison  which  defended 
Vicksburg  when  Grant  laid  siege  to  that  place.  During  the 
siege  he  carried  a rifle  that  he  had  purchased,  and  when  the  city 
fell  he  was  permitted  to  keep  his  weapon.  He  also  served 
under  General  Beauregard. 

He  went  to  Jasper  County  nearly  a half  century  ago  and 
was  active  in  democratic  politics  until  stricken  with  his  last 
illness. 

In  the  early  days  he  was  a contractor  and  mine  operator. 

He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  at  Carter- 
ville, after  funeral  services  at  the  home. 

Rev.  W.  a.  Carter. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Carter,  D.D.,  for  twenty-four  years  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Columbus,  Miss.,  died  on 
February  26,  at  the  home  of  his  son.  Judge  W.  A.  Carter,  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  was  a Confederate 
veteran,  having  served  as  a private  in  the  Woodruff  Rifles  of 
the  31st  Alabama  Regiment.  Later  he  was  a chaplain  in  the 
Confederate  army. 
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William  Arthur  Carter  was  born  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  1836, 
the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Jesse  Carter.  He  was  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  was  in  the  ministry  actively  in 
Mobile  and  Pensacola  many  years  before  he  went  to  Colum- 
bus. He  retired  from  the  ministry  in  1905,  but  was  often 
called  to  fill  the  pulpit  for  other  pastors  or  to  officiate  at  some 
ceremony.  During  his  long  pastorate  the  Church  made  sub- 
stantial progress,  and  he  not  only  endeared  himself  to  his  own 
congregation,  but  to  the  members  of  all  other  denominations 
in  the  city.  He  was  universally  beloved. 

Although  considered  perhaps  the  greatest  scholar  in  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  withal  a man  of  very 
modest  disposition. 

Dr.  Carter  married  Miss  Agnes  Law  Quigley,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C.,  who  died  a year  ago.  He  is  survived  by  a brother, 
a sister,  and  three  children. 

During  the  forty-one  years  he  was  a resident  of  Columbus 
he  endeared  himself  to  its  people. 

Daniel  Cunningham. 

After  an  illness  of  several  weeks,  Daniel  Cunningham  died 
at  his  home  in  Childress,  Tex.  He  was  born  in  County  Clare, 
Ireland,  August  29,  1838,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1843  with  his  parents,  who  settled  at  LaCrosse,  Wis.  Daniel 
Cunningham  came  South  when  nearing  his  eighteenth  year, 
locating  at  New  Orleans.  He  joined  the  Confederate  army 
at  the  beginning  of  the  War  between  the  States,  enlisting  at 
Toulana,  Parish  Rapides,  La.,  in  Company  D,  6th  Louisiana 
Regiment.  He  was  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  fighting  under 
Generals  Lee  and  Jackson.  He  was  a prisoner  at  Point  Look- 
out and  was  paroled  in  1864.  He  went  to  Tennessee  in  1865 
and  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  E.  Roberts,  December  10,  1865. 
To  them  eleven  children  were  born,  seven  now  living,  and  there 
are  thirty-one  grandchildren  and  fourteen  great-grandchil- 
dren. 

Comrade  Cunningham  removed  to  Texas  in  1869  and  lo- 
cated at  San  Saba  County,  where  he  made  his  home  until  1888, 
when  he  went  to  Wilbarger  County,  settling  on  a farm  near 
Chillicothe.  He  moved  to  Childress  in  1912.  He  was  a 
worthy  citizen  as  well  as  a Christian  gentlemen.  He  united 
with  the  Christian  Church  more  than  forty  years  ago  and  had 
endeavored  to  lead  a life  consistent  with  his  belief.  He  was  a 
good  neighbor  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
He  had  lived  a long  life  and  did  much  good  during  his  many 
years. 

George  H.  Nicholas. 

George  H.  Nicholas,  son  of  Lorenza  and  Martha  J.  Nicholas, 
was  born  March  21,  1844,  in  Buckingham  County,  Va.,  and 
answered  the  last  roll  call  on  January  31,  1922,  at  the  place 
where  he  was  born.  He  served  three  years  in  the  Confederate 
army,  first  in  the  25th  Virginia  Battalion,  and  then  in  the  57th 
Virginia  Infantry,  Armstead’s  Brigade,  Pickett’s  Division,  as 
orderly  sergeant  of  his  company,  and  surrendered  at  Appo- 
mattox. He  was  adjutant  of  Camp  No.  75  U.  C.  V.  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  attend  all  reunions 
and  seemed  as  a boy  of  the  si.xties  mingling  with  old  comrades. 
He  was  intensely  loyal  to  the  memories  of  the  Confederacy 
and  all  connected  with  it. 

This  good  comrade,  who  never  faltered  in  his  duty  as  sol- 
dier or  citizen,  was  reared  amidst  environments  typical  of  the 
best  traditions  of  th  > South.  His  wife  was  Miss  Florence 
Reeve,  who  survives  him  with  one  son.  He  was  a devoted 
husband  and  father. 
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Thomas  Miles  Jennings. 

Thomas  Miles  Jennings,  veteran  of  the  Confederacy,  aged 
78  years,  a member  of  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  Camp  No.  75 
U.  C.  V.,  died  at  Vinton,  La.,  on  May  1,  1922,  at  the  home  of 
his  niece,  Mrs.  Ruth  Wynne.  He  was  born  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  in  1845,  and  went  to  Texas  in  his  early  days.  He 
enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  and  served  as  a courier 
during  the  war.  A true  and  tried  soldier  and  patriot  has 
passed  to  his  reward.  He  is  survived  by  a sister. 

R.  R.  Arrington. 

R.  R.  Arrington  entered  the  Confederate  service  when 
quite  young,  joining  Company  D,  5th  Georgia  Reserves,  and 
served  his  country  gallantly  throughout  the  war.  He  was  a 
strict  member  of  the  Church  and  a good  citizen.  He  had 
lived  in  Sumter  County,  Ga.,  all  his  life  and  there  died  on 
March  14,  1922. 

Franklin  Chinn. 

Life’s  close  came  for  Franklin  Chinn,  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  and  best  citizens  of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  on  the  morning 
of  May  22,  1922.  He  was  born  at  Bell’s  Grove,  Franklin 
County,  on  November  3,  1843,  the  son  of  Franklin  and 
Annie  Bell  Chinn,  and  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life  in  that 
vicinity.  As  the  War  between  the  States  came  on  the  call 
came  to  him  to  help  defend  his  native  South.  The  consent 
of  his  mother  was  secured  upon  the  promise  that  he  would 
neither  drink  nor  play  cards,  both  of  which  promises  were 
kept  inviolate  until  his  death.  He  immediately  joined  the 
cavalry  forces  of  Gen.  John  Morgan.  During  his  service 
with  that  famous  leader  he  had  many  narrow  escapes  and 
engaged  in  some  thrilling  cavalry  movements.  At  one  time 
he  was  captured  and  imprisoned  in  Canada,  but  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  and  working  his  way  back  to  his  com- 
mand. It  was  always  with  relish  that  he  rehearsed  with  some 
of  his  old  comrades  the  escapades  they  had  under  General 
Morgan. 

After  the  war  he  taught  school  and  was  later  appointed  a 
deputy  sheriff,  during  the  tenure  of  which  office  he  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  sterling  qualities  soon 
brought  to  him  a lucrative  practice,  and  as  a lawyer  he  stood 
among  the  foremost  members  of  the  bar  of  his  State.  During 
his  active  practice  of  over  forty  years  he  was  engaged  in 
some  of  the  most  important  litigation  affecting  the  rich  moun- 
tain sections  of  the  State,  and  carried  to  successful  conclusion 
a number  of  important  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

An  old  war-time  friend  and  associate  said  of  him;  “As  a 
friend  he  was  loyalty  to  the  last  degree.  His  helpfulness  to 
others  was  never  advertised,  and  few  of  his  intimate  friends 
knew  to  what  extent  his  kindliness  of  spirit  went  out  to 
others,  not  only  in  the  way  of  advice  and  comfort,  but  also 
in  material  assistance.  In  civic  affairs  the  city  always  found 
him  ready  for  service  in  any  movement  looking  toward  the 
betterment  of  Frankfort,  and  to  his  efforts  and  advice  may 
be  attributed  many  of  the  substantial  improvements  now 
enjoyed  by  the  city." 

He  was  an  elder  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Frank- 
fort, with  which  he  had  been  identified  for  forty-five  years 
and  was  until  the  past  few  years  a constant  and  ardent 
worker  in  the  Sunday  school.  His  love  for  and  interest  in 
the  work  never  slackened. 

Comrade  Chinn  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Hunt,  of 
Greenville,  Miss.,  in  1875,  and  he  is  survived  by  three 
daughters. 


Maj.  Joseph  B.  Gumming. 

On  May  15,  1922,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  Maj.  Joseph  B. 
Gumming  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  after  a 
useful  and  distinguished  career  on  the  battle  field,  at  the  bar, 
and  in  public  life. 

Early  in  1861  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  as 
a private  in  the  Clinch  Rifles,  Company  A,  of  the  Fifth 
Georgia  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  John  K.  Jackson. 
In  September,  1861,  he  was  made  lieutenant  in  Company  I, 
from  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  in  January,  1862,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  captaincy  of  that  organization,  serving  in  that  rank  as 
assistant  adjutant  general  in  Jackson’s  brigade  at  the  battle 
of  Shiloh  and  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro.  In  the  latter  battle 
he  had  a horse  shot  from  under  him,  and  at  Shiloh  he  suffered 
a slight  wound.  After  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  William  H.  T.  Walker,  and,  being 
subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  he  served  in  the 
adjutant  general’s  department  of  Walker’s  command.  Upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  in  1865,  just  before  the  sur- 
render, he  was  appointed  colonel  of  a regiment  made  up  of 
Stephen’s  brigade;  but,  the  army  being  on  the  eve  of  sur- 
render, he  did  not  take  command. 

After  his  return  home.  Major  Gumming  devoted  himself  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  ranked  among  the 
ablest  members  of  the  Georgia  bar.  In  the  midst  of  his  large 
practice,  however,  he  found  time  to  devote  a portion  of  his 
time  and  talent  to  the  public  service  and  held  many  positions 
of  responsibility  and  honor. 

Among  these  was  a distinct  honor  conferred  upon  him  when 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  as  a member  of  the 
Chickamauga  National  Park  Commission,  he  being  the  one 
member  of  this  commission  who  had  fought  in  the  Confederate 
army. 

William  E.  Bozeman. 

After  an  illness  of  several  months,  William  E.  Bozeman 
died  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  June  6,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

He  entered  the  Confederate  army  by  joining  Company  I, 
3rd  Alabama  Infantry,  at  the  organization  of  that  regiment, 
April,  1861,  and  was  among  the  first  troops  sent  to  Virginia. 
He  participated  in  many  battles,  and  at  Cedar  Creek,  Octo- 
ber 19,  1864,  received  a wound  that  incapacitated  him  for 
services  till  near  the  close  of  the  war. 

While  still  on  crutches.  Comrade  Bozeman  was  married  to 
Miss  Sallie  Pylant,  an  accomplished  young  woman  of  sterling 
merit,  who  proved  an  ideal  wife,  a helpmeet,  an  inspiration, 
and  a source  of  mental  and  moral  strength.  Under  her 
gentle  influence,  all  that  was  good  was  developed.  To  them 
were  born  eight  daughters,  six  of  whom  were  reared  to  ma- 
turity and  developed  into  estimable  women.  Five  of  these 
survive  him,  all  mothers  of  children  worthy  of  their  parent- 
age. 

In  1877  the  young  couple  moved  from  Coosa  County,  Ala., 
to  Milam  County,  Tex.,  where  he  engaged  in  farming,  made 
friends,  and  won  the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  they  were 
associated.  For  many  years  the  husband  was  deacon  in  the 
Caddo  Baptist  Church  at  Baileyville,  Tex.,  and  both  were 
zealous  workers  of  the  Church. 

After  fifty-four  years  of  congenial  companionship  and 
mutual  helpfulness,  the  wife  died,  and  the  joy  of  life  passed 
with  her,  leaving  only  its  duties  and  its  burdens,  which  were 
performed  and  borne  with  Christian  fortitude  till  the  angel 
of  death  delivered  the  plaudit:  “Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant;  enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

[P.  J.  Rast,  Rosebud,  Tex.] 
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Maj.  John  W.  Price. 

Died,  March  12,  1922,  at  his  home  in  Douglas,  Ga.,  after 
a short  illness,  Maj.  John  W.  Price,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

Comrade  Price  enrolled  in  the  Davis  Rifles  at  Marshallville, 
Ga.,  April  1,  1861,  and  in  June  following  the  company  was 
ordered  to  Richmond,  where  we,  as  Company  C,  became  a 
part  of  the  famous  12th  Georgia  Regiment.  Upon  its  forma- 
tion the  regiment  was  sent  to  reenforce  General  Garnett,  but 
arrived  only  in  time  to  participate  in  the  retreat. 

On  October  3,  the  regiment  had  its  first  pitched  battle,  in 
which  the  enemy  were  badly  beaten  and  forced  across  the 
Potomac  River.  The  12th  Regiment  the  following  spring, 
became  a part  of  that  army  with  which  Stonewall  Jackson 
accomplished  such  wonders  in  the  Valley  campaign.  Comrade 
Price  was  with  his  regiment  in  the  battles  around  Richmond, 
at  Chancellorsville,  Sharpsburg,  Second  Manassas,  in  the 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  campaigns.  On  May  12,  1864, 
he  was  so  severely  wounded  as  to  disable  him  for  future  ser- 
vice. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  restoring 
the  ravaged  country  and  his  own  wasted  fortunes  with  the 
same  energy  and  zeal  he  had  shown  as  a soldier.  He  engaged 
in  the  lumber  business  with  rnarked  success,  but  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  winning  success  for  himself  alone;  he  wanted  it 
for  others,  too.  Worth  County,  Ga.,  one  of  the  best  counties 
in  South  Georgia,  when  he  entered  it  was  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  and  very  sparsely  settled.  His  services  to  the  county  in 
developing  and  building  it  up  was  so  appreciated  by  the  people 
that  they  elected  him  ordinary — the  highest  county  officer- — 
and  continued  him  in  the  office  as  long  as  he  was  willing  to 
serve. 

Major  Price  is  survived  by  his  wife,  three  sons,  one  daugh- 
ter, and  several  grandchildren. 

[George  R.  Briggs.] 

William  Putch. 

On  Wednesday,  March  15,  1922,  we  paid  our  last  rites  to  our 
deceased  comrade,  William  Putch,  who  lived  to  the  ripe  age 
of  more  than  ninety  years,  in  good  health  almost  to  the  end  of 
his  exemplary  and  eventful  life. 

He  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Prussia,  in  1831,  and  at  an  early 
age  came  to  Missouri,  settling  in  Arrow  Rock,  Saline  County, 
engaging  in  the  banking  business. 

In  1861,  feeling  that  the  cause  of  the  South  was  just,  he  cast 
his  lot  with  us  and  endured  the  many  hardships  incident  to 
four  years  of  active  service  in  the  second  Missouri  Cavalry. 
After  the  battles  of  Elk  Horn,  luka,  and  Corinth,  he  served 
under  General  Van  Dorn,  and  when  he  was  killed  we  were 
placed  under  that  matchless  soldier,  Gen.  N.  B.  Forrest. 

Comrade  Putch  took  part  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  that 
wonderful  soldier,  in  all  these  cavalry  battles  in  the  prairies 
of  Mississippi — West  Point,  Okolona,  Soochatonia  Bridge, 
Fort  Pillow,  Harrisburg,  and  many  others.  He  rode  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  (Mobile),  and  return, 
on  horseback  during  the  four  years. 

His  life  was  quiet  and  unostentatious,  but  in  every  way 
exemplary  and  worthy  to  be  followed.  He  served  Saline 
County  several  years  as  treasurer. 

He  leaves  a wife,  four  sons,  a daughter,  and  a host  of  friends 
to  mourn  his  loss. 

“He  sleeps  his  last  sleep. 

He  has  fought  his  last  battle. 

No  sound  can  awake  him  to  glory  again.” 

[His  old  comrade,  C.  Y.  Ford,  2nd  Missouri  Regiment 
Forrest’s  Cavalry,  Odessa,  Mo.] 


John  Gwinn  Stevens. 

John  Gwinn  Stevens,  born  April  19,  1837,  near  Johnson’s 
Crossroads,  Monroe  County,  W.  Va.,  on  November  30,  1921, 
entered  into  eternal  peace  as  one 
who 

“Calmly  lays  him  down  to  sleep 
When  friendly  night  has  come 
and  leaves 
To  God  the  rest.” 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  four 
sons,  and  two  daughters. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Stevens  was  a 
benefaction  to  the  world  and  will 
remain  an  inspiration  to  make 
men  manly  and  brave  and  kind 
and  dutiful.  He  loved  truth  and 
honor  and  justice,  and  his  life  from 
youth  to  old  age  was  a fine  illus- 
tration of  these  heroic  qualities. 

In  the  War  between  the  States 

JOHN  GWINN  STEVENS  he  served  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  his  comrades  testify  that  a 
better  soldier  never  smelled  the  smoke  of  battle.  He  enlisted 
in  Chapman’s  Battery,  in  which  he  was  made  sergeant,  and 
his  record  from  beginning  to  end  was  that  of  a lion-hearted 
fighter.  Following  the  engagements  at  Fayetteville  and  Charles- 
ton, he  fought  at  Dry  Creek,  Droop  Mountain,  New  Market, 
Cold  Harbor,  Lynchburg,  Monocacy,  Kernstown,  Winchester, 
Cedar  Creek,  and  in  many  other  battles. 

The  type  of  man  he  was  found  exemplification  at  the  battle 
of  Dry  Creek,  one  of  the  hottest  battles  of  the  war,  when 
Dick  Minner,  a soldier  of  the  battery,  was  desperately  wound- 
ed and  lay  directly  in  front  of  his  comrades.  So  terrible  was 
the  enemy’s  fire  that  it  seemed  certain  death  to  attempt  his 
rescue,  but  presently  Stevens  ran  forward  and,  taking  the 
wounded  man  on  his  back,  carried  him  through  that  hell- 
storm  of  death  back  of  the  Confederate  lines,  escaping  by  what 
seemed  a miracle. 

A beautiful  thing  in  the  memory  of  Mr.  Stevens  is  his 
journeying,  fifty  years  afterwards,  to  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  sleeps  his  gallant  Capt.  Bierne  Chapman,  to  take 
part  in  the  dedication  of  a marble  memorial  at  the  grave  of 
his  beloved  captain,  to  which  he  had  himself  contributed 
liberally. 

Robert  B.  Ewan. 

Robert  B.  Ewan,  a member  of  Camp  No.  80  U.  C.  V.,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  died  at  his  home  there  on  May  11,  aged 
seventy-nine  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a son,  and  two 
daughters.  He  was  born  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  Va.,  and 
served  in  the  War  between  the  States  under  the  immortal 
Jackson.  Through  his  frail  body  a wonderful  flame  of  life 
kept  glowing  till  it  seemed  that  death  could  scarcely  triumph 
over  his  indomitable  spirit.  That  spirit  has  not  ceased,  but 
has  been  transferred  to  a larger  and  more  enduring  sphere. 

(Flora  E.  Stephens.) 

E.  B.  Parkman. 

On  April  8,  1922,  E.  B.  Parkman  answered  to  the  last  roll 
call,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  He  had  been  blind  for  several 
years  and  suffered  other  afflictions. 

Comrade  Parkman  went  through  the  War  between  the 
States,  enlisting  March  3,  1862,  at  Zion  Seminary,  Covington 
County,  Miss.,  with  an  independent  company  attached  to  the 
3rd  Mississippi  Regiment,  under  Capt.  James  M.  Norman. 
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FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  GENERAL. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy:  As  the  summer 
draws  near  and  we  are  bringing  to  a close  our  meetings  until 
the  early  fall,  let  us  remember  that  we  can  carry  on  our  person- 
al endeavors  and  draw  new  interests,  into  our  work  by  inter- 
esting those  with  whom  we  come  in  contact  during  our  vaca- 
tion. 

The  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  Prize  at  Annapolis. — For 
several  years  our  organization  has  presented  a prize  in  the 
name  of  that  great  American  to  that  student  at  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  who  attained  the  greatest 
excellence  in  Physics.  Having  received  an  invitation  from 
Rear  Admiral  Henry  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent  of  the  Acade- 
my, I went  down  to  Annapolis  on  June  1 and  conferred  the 
prize,  a pair  of  binoculars.  As  the  house  guest  of  Mrs.  Wilson 
I had  a wonderful  opportunity  to  observe  all  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  graduation  exercises,  and  I was  thrilled  at 
seeing  this  splendid  body  of  young  men  who  have  undertaken 
as  their  life  task  the  defense  upon  the  sea  of  the  interests  of 
our  country.  I feel  sure  that  every  member  of  our  body  will 
appreciate  both  the  official  and  the  social  courtesies  extended 
to  me  as  the  representative  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy. 

The  Louisiana  Division. — In  Louisiana  our  members  have 
been  laboring  under  great  difficulties,  owing  to  the  terrible 
floods  which  made  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  annual  con- 
vention. Now  I learn  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  post- 
poned convention  was  held  on  May  24,  and  we  all  rejoice  with 
them  that  they  have  completed  the  General  Mouton  monu- 
ment and  are  planning  to  aid  our  Chapter  in  Paris,  France, 
in  its  work  of  building  a monument  to  Major  General  De 
Polignac. 

Certificates. — Delay  in  sending  out  the  Certificates  of 
Membership  may  result  from  the  fact  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  me  to  be  away  from  home  for  some  time  while  attending 
the  reunion  of  the  Confederate  veterans  at  Richmond,  and 
also  the  meeting  of  the  Lee  Memorial  Committee  at  Lexing- 
ton, Va.  For  the  same  reason,  this  will  be  my  last  letter  to 
you  until  the  September  issue  of  the  Veteran. 

The  Women  of  the  South  in  War  Times. — Remember  that 
we  are  pledged  as  an  organization  to  sell  10,000  copies  of  this 
book.  Of  course,  not  every  one  of  our  1,100  Chapters  can  sell 
the  nine  copies  which  are  its  share,  but  let  the  larger  Chapters 
bear  this  in  mind  and  strive  to  make  up  the  difference.  The 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  wishes  to  know 
what  the  women  of  the  Confederacy  accomplished. 

Memorial  Day. — It  will  interest  those  who  did  not  attend 
as  delegates  our  last  general  convention  to  know  that  our 
organization,  through  its  member,  Mrs.  G.  Tracy  Rogers, 
was  able  to  place  a wreath  of  red,  white,  and  red  roses  on  the 
grave  of  our  friend  and  benefactor.  Hector  W.  Church,  at 


Oxford,  N.  Y.  This  tribute  will  be  continued  in  recognition 
of  his  splendid  gift  and  the  spirit  which  prompted  it. 

Jefferson  Davis  Highway. — The  reports  from  Miss  Decca 
Lamar  West,  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  are  most  encour- 
aging. Through  her  activity  I have  been  invited  to  speak 
before  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  at  the  convention  to 
be  held  at  Chautauqua.  I feel  sure  that  we  have  in  this  pro- 
ject something  worthy  of  the  name  of  our  only  President. 

In  Memoriam. — The  announcement  that  has  just  reached 
me  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Newton  McVeigh,  Chairman  of  Trans- 
portation, U.  D.  C.,  Vice  President  of  the  Virginia  Division, 
and  President  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Chapter,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  has  filled  my  heart  with  deepest  sorrow.  To  those  of  you 
who  attended  the  convention  at  St.  Louis,  she  will  be  remem- 
bered as  the  Daughter  who  nominated  me  to  the  highest  gift 
within  your  power.  A woman  of  rare  personality,  she  pos- 
sessed a beauty  of  character  that  endeared  her  to  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact,  and  her  untimely  death  will  leave 
many  sorrowing  friends.  Her  friendship  was  one  of  my  rich- 
est possessions,  and  her  going  into  the  fuller  life  leaves  me  sad 
and  sorrowing. 

Faithfully  yours,  Leonora  Rogers  Schuyler. 


U.  D.  C.  NOTES. 

Division  correspondents  please  take  notice  that  material 
reaching  the  editor  after  the  third  of  the  month  will  be  held 
for  the  following  month.  Send  in  material  and  notices  while 
they  are  fresh  and  interesting.  Hereafter,  material  out  of 
date  will  not  be  used. 

Work  on  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  at  Fairview,  Ky., 
has  been  resumed  and  is  going  on  steadily.  At  St.  Louis  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  pledged  to  help  the 
veterans  complete  this  great  monument  to  the  great  head  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy.  A monument  to  him  is  a monu- 
ment to  the  South. 

Another  great  monument  to  President  Davis,  and  a monu- 
ment to  the  U.  D.  C.  organization,  will  be  the  Jefferson 
Davis  Ocean-to-Ocean  Highway  through  the  South  and  con- 
necting historical  places.  This  should  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  entire  South  and  to  highway  and  good  roads  associa- 
tions. 

The  Atlanta  Chapter  opened  and  dedicated  their  beautiful 
Chapter  house  on  May  8.  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson  is  the  ef- 
ficent  President  of  this  flourishing  Chapter.  The  editor  appre- 
ciates the  invitation  to  attend  the  dedication. 

Education  Notes. — The  date  for  filing  applications  for 
scholarships  with  the  Committee  on  Education,  U.  D.  C., 
is  “prior  to  June  1.”  Applications  will  be  accepted  after  that 
date,  but  scholarships  are  now  being  awarded,  and  Division 
Chairmen  of  Education  who  delay  sending  in  their  applica- 
tions may  find  the  most  desirable  scholarships,  and  those  for 
which  they  have  applicants,  already  awarded. 
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DIVISION  NOTES. 

Alabama. — The  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
Alabama  Division  was  held  in  Troy,  May  2-5,  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  delegates  present  and  the  voting 
strength  one  hundred  and  sixty.  The  report  of  the  President 
showed  much  progress  in  all  lines  of  work.  New  members 
added  to  the  roster  in  1921-1922,  565;  total  membership  at 
present,  3,886.  One  new  Chapter  has  been  organized,  and 
fourteen  Chapters  of  Children  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
Scholarship  Committee,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Bashinsky,  Chairman, 
was  created  in  Tuscumbia  in  1907  with  one  scholarship. 
There  is  in  the  endowment  fund  now  $10,047.50,  with  forty- 
seven  scholarships  in  schools  and  colleges,  from  which  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  boys  and  girls  have  received  bene- 
fit, three  hundred  and  forth-three  scholarships  having  been 
used.  When  Mrs.  Lewis  Sewall  made  her  report  on  Gettys- 
burg monument,  she  showed  samples  of  the  beautiful  Ala- 
bama marble  from  Attalla,  Talladega,  and  Sylacauga,  suit- 
able material  from  which  to  build  this  monument.  Ala- 
bama led  in  the  sale  of  certificates  for  Jefferson  Davis  monu- 
ment at  Fairview,  Ky.,  over  all  other  States  reported  at  St. 
Louis  convention  in  November.  The  soldiers’  Home  at 
Mountain  Creek  is  in  splendid  condition,  with  eighty-three 
men  and  thirteen  women  well  cared  for.  A trained  nurse  is 
now  in  attendance  at  the  home,  and  $10,000  has  been  spent 
in  improvements  in  the  past  five  years.  Cash  contributions 
on  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  Day  amounted  to  $255, 
and  among  other  gifts  was  a graphophone.  The  Historian 
reported  great  increase  of  interest  in  historical  work,  and 
many  more  historical  papers  written  this  year  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  following  changes  were  made:  Alabama  Division 
State  Treasurer  will  be  required  to  make  bond  of  $5,000. 
The  Division  will  adopt  officially  the  “Confederate  Gray 
March,”  composed  by  the  late  Mrs.  Mellona  Parks  Wood, 
of  Troy,  one  of  the  beloved  ex-State  Presidents.  This  march 
will  be  played  in  Birmingham  in  November  at  the  general 
convention.  To  cut  cost,  only  names  of  officers  will  be  pub- 
lished in  yearly  book  of  minutes.  The  Children  of  the  Con- 
federacy will  hold  a separate  convention  of  their  own. 

Officers  elected  are: 

President,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Huey,  Bessemer. 

First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Charles  McDowell,  Eufaula. 

Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Key  Murphree,  Troy. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gustave  Mertins,  Montgomery. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Sturdivant,  Bessemer. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Stonewall  Boulet,  Mobile. 

Historian,  Mrs.  Joseph  Aderhold,  Anniston. 

Registrar,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stanley,  Greenville. 

Recorder  of  Crosses,  Mrs.  Charles  Martin,  Jacksonville. 

Director  of  Children  of  Confederacy,  Miss  Beulah  White, 
Clayton. 

Chaplain,  Mrs.  H.  L,  Mellen,  Livingston. 

California. — Officers  of  California  Davision,  May,  1922- 
May,  1923: 

President,  Mrs.  F,  E.  Ross,  1459  Orange  Grove  Avenue, 
Riverside. 

First  Vice  President,  to  be  appointed. 

Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Marvin  Johnson,  3114  Mani- 
tou  Avenue,  Los  Angeles. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Faris,  1087  Le  Claire 
Place,  Los  Angeles. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Josie  M.  Price,  427  East 
Twentieth  Street,  Long  Beach. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Allison,  657  Vernon  Street, 
Oakland. 


Historian,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Booth,  2231  Vine  Street,  Berkeley. 

Registrar,  Miss  Bessie  Topp,  488  West  I Street,  Colton. 

Recorder  of  Cro.sses,  Miss  Olive  B.  Cloudsley,  346  West 
Acacia  Street,  Stockton. 

Custodian  of  Flags,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Cannon,  958  Orange  Street, 
Los  Angeles. 

Florida. — Officers  of  the  Florida  Division,  elected  at  the 
convention  held  in  Orlando,  May  2-5,  1922: 

President,  Miss  Agnes  Person,  Orlando,  Fla. 

First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Cheatham,  311  Parker 
Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Bullock,  Ocala,  Fla. 

Third  Vice  President,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Ashley,  Madison,  Fla. 

Fourth  Vice  President,  Mrs.  E.  B,  Houston,  Clearwater, 
Fla. 

Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Hearn,  Seminole  Heights, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  LaRue  Bliss,  8 Jef- 
ferson Street,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Blocker,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Historian,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Ezell,  Leesburg,  Fla. 

Registrar,  Miss  Julia  Dickerson,  302  South  Boulevard, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Recorder  of  Crosses,  Mrs.  George  P.  Allen,  1636  Liberty 
Street,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Registrar  of  C.  C.,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Bond,  305  North  Call  Street, 
Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Honorary  President,  Miss  Sue  Lin,  Apopka,  Fla. 

Louisiana — The  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Gen. 
Alfred  Mouton,  in  Lafayette,  La.,  was  unveiled  by  the 
Louisiana  Division  on  April  8,  1922,  the  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  General  Mouton,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Mansfield,  April  8,  1864,  when  but  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
A splendid  program  was  rendered,  with  Gov.  John  M.  Parker 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Youree,  representing  the  Division,  as  speakers 
of  the  day.  More  than  two  thousand  people  attended  the 
ceremonies,  and  Lafayette  was  accorded  a general  holiday  in 
honor  of  the  occasion. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Mouton,  President  of  Gen.  Alfred  Mouton 
Chapter,  was  local  chairman  and  left  nothing  undone  to  make 
this  celebration  a decided  success.  Miss  Mattie  McGrath,  of 
Baton  Rouge,  and  Chairman  of  the  Mouton  Monument  Com- 
mittee, was  present  at  the  unveiling,  also  the  State  President, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Weber,  and  members  of  the  Design  Committee, 
Mrs.  Peter  Youree  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Mouton. 

The  Louisiana  Division  worked  unceasingly  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  monument,  and  the  slogan,  “Paid  in  full,”  was 
realized  when  it  was  announced  that  all  indebtedness  had  been 
cleared. 

After  the  unveiling,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Mouton  and  Mrs.  Judice 
entertained  the  visitors  at  an  elegant  banquet  in  the  Gordon 
Hotel. 

The  Louisiana  Division  held  its  twenty-third  annual  con- 
vention in  New  Orleans  on  May  24-27,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  conventions  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion, even  though  it  was  a postponed  convention,  due  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  social  events  were  a luncheon  in  the  Grunewald  Cave, 
a reception  in  the  Gold  Room,  and  a luncheon  in  the  Oriental 
Restaurant  with  many  smaller  entertainments.  Miss  Do- 
riska  Gautreaux,  presided  at  the  Historical  Evening  in  the 
absence  of  the  Historian. 

Mrs.  Fred  C.  Kolman  was  unanimously  elected  President 
of  the  Division  to  succeed  Mrs.  Arthur  Weber,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully brought  her  administration  to  a close. 
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Maryland. — The  “ Chalk  Talk,”  given  by  Mr.  Clifford  K. 
Berryman  was  a great  success.  Oster  Hall  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  Confederate  colors  and  flags.  Southern  girls 
from  Goucher  College,  wearing  white  costumes  with  rosettes 
of  red,  white,  and  red,  sold  candy.  A musical  program  was 
well  rendered.  From  this  entertainment  the  Baltimore 
Chapter  realized  nearly  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  now  has  in 
bank,  toward  the  World  War  Memorial  Fund,  sixteen  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8 held  its  annual  meeting  May  2,  at 
Arundell  Hall  and  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  year: 
President,  Miss  Jane  Cary;  First  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Ran- 
dolph Barton;  Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  J.  Addison  Cook, 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  William  M.  Buchanan;  Recording  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Thomas  Baxter  Gresham;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Mcllvain;  Register,  Mrs.  Henry  S.  West; 
Managers,  Mrs.  Charles  Marshall,  Miss  Georgia  Bright,  Mrs. 
G.  A.  Frick,  Mrs.  Curzon  Hoffman,  Miss  Lillian  Giffin. 

The  Children’s  Chapters  have  given  fifty  dollars  to  the 
World  War  Memorial  Fund.  A bronze  bust  of  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee 
was  presented  by  Baltimore  Chapter  No.  8 to  the  public 
school  which  bears  his  name. 

New  York. — On  the  afternoon  of  April  29,  in  the  Grand 
Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  a luncheon  was  tendered  by 
the  New  York  Division  to  Mrs.  Livingston  Rowe  Schuyler, 
President  General. 

The  decorations  were  red  and  white  carnations,  and  upon 
the  guests’  table  were  placed  the  United  States  and  Confed- 
erate flags.  At  a center  table  were  seated  five  of  our  beloved 
veterans,  with  Mrs.  A.  H.  Busey  as  hostess.  Near  by  was  a 
table  seating  nine  children,  representing  the  auxiliaries  of  the 
New  York  and  James  Henry  Parker  Chapters.  There  were 
present  four  hundred  and  fifty  persons. 

A beautiful  musical  program  was  rendered  by  Mrs.  F. 
Morse  Hubbard,  Chairman  of  music  of  the  James  Henry 
Parker  Chapter.  The  Division  President,  Mrs.  George  E. 
Draper,  presided  at  the  guests’  table  and  introduced  the  speak- 
ers, among  whom  were  President  General,  Mrs.  Schuyler; 
Commander  Hatton,  of  the  New  York  Camp,  C.  V.;  Mrs. 
White  and  Mis.  Odenheimer,  former  Presidents  General;  the 
Division  President  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mrs.  Hutton,  and 
Chief  Justice  Robinson,  of  West  Virginia,  the  orator  of  the 
occasion. 

Pennsylvania. — Officers  of  the  Pitsburgh  Chapter,  1922- 
1923,  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  D.  D.  Bradford,  President;  Mrs. 
John  P.  Cowan,  First  Vice  President;  Mrs.  Watson  Phillips, 
Second  Vice  President;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Rial,  Recording  Secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Fred  Klooz,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Mrs.  R. 
Welford  Tyler,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Heber  Ker,  Historian;  Mrs. 
Estep  Gott,  Registrar;  Mrs.  Frederick  Marshall,  Recorder 
of  Crosses;  Mrs.  Fannie  L.  Hooff,  Honorary  President. 

South  Carolina. — At  the  reunion  of  the  South  Carolina  U. 
C.  V.,  at  Darlington,  in  May,  the  South  Carolina  Division 
U.  D.  C.  rejoices  over  a task  well  done,  the  unveiling  and 
placing  in  the  Battle  Abbey  at  Richmond,  Va.,  of  a portrait 
of  Gen.  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina.  In  1919  it  was 
decided  to  place  a portrait  of  General  Hampton  in  the  Robert 
E.  Lee  Gallery  of  the  Battle  Abbey.  This  portrait  of  General 
Hampton  was  painted  by  Miss  Clara  Barrett  Strait,  a South 
Carolinian,  now  in  New  York.  It  is  of  “General”  and  not  of 
Senator  Hampton,  as  was  requested  by  South  Carolina  Con- 
federate veterans  who  fought  under  him,  thereby  being  the 
logical  selection  foi  a gallery  of  war  heroes.  It  was  presented 
to  the  veterans  assembled  in  convention  by  Mr.  Kennedy 


Berry,  of  Cheraw,  S.  C.,  who  first  brought  the  matter  before 
the  South  Carolina  Daughteis.  When  the  portrait  was  un- 
veiled, once  more  the  rebel  yell  was  heard  amid  great  ap- 
plause. 

Capt.  Ben  S.  Williams  accepted  the  portrait  for  the  vet- 
erans in  an  eloquent  response. 

The  portrait  has  been  sent  to  Richmond,  Va.,  in  care  of 
Gen.  W.  B.  Freeman,  Commander  of  the  Virginia  veterans, 
and  will  be  shown  again  at  the  reunion  in  June. 


I^tatnrttal  iapartnwnt,  1. 1. 

Motto:  “Loyalty  to  the  truth  of  Confederate  History.” 
Key  Word:  “Preparedness.”  Flower:  The  rose. 

Mrs.  a.  a.  Campbell,  Historian  General. 


U.  D.  C.  PROGRAM  FOR  A UGUST,  1922. 

Lee  Memorial  Year. 

Secession:  Its  history  and  its  undoubted  recognition  as  a 

constitutional  right. 


C.  OF  C.  PROGRAM  FOR  A UGUST,  1922. 

Girl  Heroines:  Emma  Sanson,  born  in  Georgia,  lived  in 
Alabama,  moved  to  Texas.  Honored  by  the  Legislature  of 
Alabama  with  a gift  of  land  as  a token  of  admiration  for  her 
courage  and  patriotism. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER. 

To  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy,  the  United 

Confederate  Veterans,  and  the  Sons  of  Confederate 

Veterans. 

The  truth  in  history  has  long  suffered  an  injustice.  Long 
has  the  South  been  denied  her  rightful  place  in  historical 
record,  and  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  movements  along 
that  line  is  now  in  progress  in  the  use  of  moving  pictures  to 
teach  foreigners  American  history,  American  ideals,  and 
American  principles,  the  South  being  given  no  place  in  their 
programs.  This  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  Americaniza- 
tion Society,  and  it  is  becoming  nation  wide.  It  is  not  only 
unjust  to  the  South,  but  to  the  truth  of  history.  The  South 
laid  the  foundation  for  American  history,  its  ideals,  and 
principles.  The  printed  page  has  been  unjust  enough,  but 
the  motion  pictures  are  more  so,  because  they  are  more 
effective. 

This  has  been  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
Affiliated  Chapters  of  Nashville  U.  D.  C.  by  the  exhibition 
given  here  in  the  early  spring  by  this  organization.  We  saw 
the  importance  of  prompt  action,  and  we  appeal  to  you  to 
aid  us  in  bringing  about  some  concerted  action  that  will 
enable  us  to  have  our  history  put  on  motion  picture  programs 
and  given  in  schools  and  public  halls. 

We  invite  correspondence  and  cooperation,  as  we  are  cove- 
nanted together  to  preserve  the  truth  of  history. 

Affiliated  U.  D.  C.  Chapters  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

By  Mrs.  F.  E.  Selph,  Secretary,  5007  Michigan  Ave. 
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Mrs.  a.  McD.  Wilson President  General 

436  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Bryan.  First  Vice  President  General 

Memphis,  Term. 

Miss  Sue  H.  Walker Second  Vice  President  General 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Merry Treasurer  General 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

HooGSOtt ....Record 

7909  Sycamore  Street,  New  < 

Miss  Mildred  Rutherford Historian  General 

Athens,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Bryan  W.  Co\a.\v.s.  ..  Corresponding  Secretary  General 
College  Park,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Frazer  Boyle Poet  Laureate  General 

1045  Union  Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mrs.  Belle  Allen  Ross Auditor  General 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Rev.  Giles  B.  Cooke Chaplain  General 

Mathews,  Va. 


STATE  PRESIDENTS 

Alabama— Montgomery Mrs.  R.  P.  Bexter 

Arka.nsas — Fayetteville Mrs.J.  Garside  Welch 

Florida— Pensacola Mrs.  Horace  E.  Simpson 

Georgia — Atianta Mrs.  Wiliiam  A.  Wright 

Kentucky — Bowling  Green Missjeannie  Blackburn 

Louisiana — New  Orleans Mrs.  James  Dinkins 

Mlssissippi— Vicksburg Mrs.  E.  C.  Carroll 

Missouri — St.  Louis Mrs.  G.  K.  Warner 

North C.AROLINA — Ashviile Mrs.  J.J.  Yates 

Oklahoma — Tulsa Mrs.  W.  H.  Crowdtr 

South  Carolina— Charleston Mrs.  S.  Cary  Beckwith 

Tennessee — Memphis Mrs.  Charles  W.  Frazer 

Texas — Houston Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan 

Virginia — Front  Royal Mrs.  S.  M.  Davis-Roy 

West  Virginia — Huntington Mrs.  Thos.  H.  Harvey 


THE  CONVENTION  AT  RICHMOND. 

My  Dear  Coworkers:  That  I could  not  be  with  you  in 
Richmond  was  an  inexpressible  disappointment.  Since  the 
announcement  that  the  reunion  and  our  convention  were  to 
be  held  there,  I had  most  eagerly  planned  and  looked  forward 
with  joyous  anticipation  to  our  meeting.  Providence  ordered 
it  otherwise,  and  the  first  week  in  April  found  me  prostrated 
with  a severe  attack  of  influenza,  followed  by  nervous  ex- 
haustion, which  has  rendered  me  incapable  of  meeting  any 
responsibility,  and  I am  convalescing  very  slowly,  but  grateful 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good  for  prospects  of  ultimate  and  full 
recovery. 

For  the  telegram  from  the  convention  and  the  many  loving 
messages  of  remembrance  that  have  gladdened  my  illness,  I 
can  never  fully  express  my  gratitude,  but  only  promise  to 
try  to  give  you  better  service  in  the  future. 

All  things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who  love  and 
serve,  and  my  constant  prayer  is  that,  facing  the  responsibil- 
ity of  this  great  and  glorious  work,  some  may  have  been 
quickened  into  a realization  of  the  tremendous  debt  which 
we  owe  to  those  whose  sufferings  and  heroism  call  from  the 
hallowed  spots  where  rest  our  immortal  heroes, 

“Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 

Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget.” 

With  a prayer  for  Divine  guidance,  and  blessings  upon 
each  dear  Memorial  Woman,  I am,  to  the  end  of  my  journey. 
Faithfully  and  affectionately  yours, 

Margaret  A.  Wilson,  President  General  C.  S.  M.  A. 


ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

BY  LOLLIE  BELLE  WYLIE,  ATLANTA,  GA. 

It  is  through  cooperation,  too,  that  inspiration  and  accom- 
plishment come;  therefore  it  is  important  that  the  Memorial 
women  get  together  and  discuss  their  work  and  their  hopes 
and  plans.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  a need  for 
union  and  activity,  for  never  before  has  an  effort  been  made 
to  abolish  our  sacred  Memorial  Day  and  merge  it  into  Deco- 
ration Day,  which  belongs  wholly  to  the  North  and  not  to 
the  South  as  does  our  Memorial  Day. 

Strange  is  the  way  of  the  politician!  Strange  indeed! 
I was  impressed  with  this  by  what  I read  in  a magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  American  Legion  in  regard  to 
Memorial  Day.  The  writer  said:  “General  Logan  said  that 
the  South  furnished  the  sentiment  and  the  North  the  or- 
ganization for  Memorial  Day.”  Then  he  went  on  to  state 
that  a New  York  paper  had  mentioned,  back  in  the  sixties. 


that  Columbus,  Miss,  (note  the  inaccuracy),  had  placed 
flowers  on  the  graves  of  the  Confederate  dead  and  the  Union 
soldiers  at  the  same  time,  and  out  of  that  act  was  born  Me- 
morial Day  by  order  of  General  Logan.  Think  of  that! 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  been  carried  too  far,  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  an  at- 
tempt at  desecrating  our  sacred  feelings.  I sent  the  maga- 
zine to  our  splendid  Historian  General,  Miss  Mildred  Ruther- 
ford, and  she  will  probably  answer  the  misinformed  writer  of 
the  article. 

The  work  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Monument  is  moving 
forward  with  interest,  and  many  contributions  have  been 
made  to  the  fund  through  the  various  Memorial  Associations. 
The  Atlanta  Ladies’  Memorial  Association,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  Mrs.  William  A.  Wright,  State  President  for  Georgia, 
will  make  a handsome  contribution  when  the  convention 
meets  at  Richmond. 

It  would  be  a helpful  thing  if  every  Memorial  Association 
would  send  in  to  me  a record  of  the  work  they  do  at  each 
meeting.  It  would  be  inspirational  to  the  organization  and 
stimulate  the  various  Associations  to  do  other  things  and  to 
get  better  acquainted. 

The  memorial  highways  are  another  way  of  memorializing 
the  dead,  and  while  the  heroes  of  the  World  War  are  being 
honored  with  trees  along  these  highways,  it  would  be  a lovely 
thing  for  some  one  to  start  a memorial  highway  for  the  he- 
roes of  the  Confederacy.  Each  member  of  the  Memorial 
Associations  could  plant  one  tree  for  some  relative  who  gave 
his  life  in  the  war  of  the  sixties,  which,  after  all,  was  the 
greatest  war  the  world  has  ever  witnessed — great,  because 
the  handicap  was  great  and  the  conditions  harder  to  meet. 
So  when  the  organizations  are  planting  trees  along  the  Bank- 
head  National  Highway,  the  Lincoln  Highway,  the  Roose- 
velt Road,  and  the  many  memorial  highways,  let  us  plant  a 
highway  in  memory  of  our  own  beloved  dead,  who  lie  in 
unbroken  sleep,  but  are  not  forgotten. 

Memorial  Day  was  observed  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  the 
birthday  of  President  Jefferson  Davis.  Hundreds  of  our  most 
loyal  men  and  women  took  part  in  the  service.  Floral  offer- 
ings, delivered  all, during  the  day  at  Confederate  Memorial 
Hall  and  others  left  at  the  Metairie  Cemetery,  were  taken  in 
charge  by  a committee  from  the  Ladies’  Memorial  Associa- 
tion and  distributed  on  the  graves. 

A program  was  given  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Greenwood 
monument,  when  Gen.  W.  J.  Behan  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. The  invocation  was  delivered  by  Rev.  U.  D.  Mooney; 
and  Vincent  Gray,  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  de- 
livered the  address.  Mrs.  Lilita  Lever  Young  read  an  ap- 
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propriate  poem,  and  the  choral  singing  was  led  by  Fred  C. 
Font. 

Eight  Southern  States  have  set  the  natal  day  of  Jefferson 
Davis  as  Memorial  Day,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  Southern 
States  will  set  the  same  day,  which  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
for  such  a ceremony. 


COL.  ISAAC  SAFFARRANS. 

(The  following  was  taken  from  a notice  in  the  Hasting  News, 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.) 

On  Wednesday  morning,  February  22,  1922,  without  pain 
or  illness,  and  without  waking  from  quiet  sleep,  there  passed 
away  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  older  men  residents 
in  this  vicinity.  Col.  Issac  Saffarrans  was  in  his  ninety-ninth 
year,  having  been  born  in  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  on  November,  11, 
1823.  He  had  for  many  years  made  his  home  here  with  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  T.  Gould. 

When  the  war  ended  with  Armistice  Day,  1918,  Colonel 
.'Saffarrans  was  celebrating  his  ninety-fifth  birthday,  while  his 
■son,  Marion  Saffarrans,  was  in  the  North  Sea  as  an  engineer 
in  the  navy,  his  son-in-law,  Capt.  William  T.  Gould,  was  with 
the  army  in  France,  and  his  grandson,  Lieut.  William  T. 
Gould,  Jr.,  was  also  abroad  in  the  aviation  service.  At  home, 
in  his  reading  chair  by  his  favorite  west  window,  the  aged 
•■colonel  had  followed  the  war  with  the  closest  attention  and 
with  a keen  knowledge  of  history  and  affairs. 

This  veteran  citizen  was  so  interested  in  all  that  goes  on  in 
these  stirring  times  that  it  was  not  easy  to  find  him  in  one  of 
the  reminiscent  moods  that  are  usually  characteristic  of  elderly 
people.  But  when  he  could  be  persuaded  to  talk  of  old  times 
he  had  much  to  tell.  Thus  in  his  youth  he  had  known  An- 
drew Jackson  as  a neighbor  in  Tennessee.  His  father  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes 
from  Georgia  to  the  Indian  Territory.  His  grandfather  had 
been  one  of  the  men  who  executed  the  government’s  order  to 
arrest  Aaron  Burr  in  Louisiana,  at  the  time  of  Burr’s  adven- 
ture. 

As  a boy  he  had  been  sent  to  the  famous  Episcopal  school 
at  Alexandria,  Va.;  and  later  he  was  for  some  time  a student 
at  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  Returning  South,  where  his 
father  had  been  a planter,  he  engaged  in  farming  and  business 
pursuits;  and  when  the  War  between  the  States  came  on,  he 
entered  the  Confederate  army  as  an  officer,  hence  his  military 
title. 

His  experiences  both  before  and  after  the  war  gave  him  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  Thus,  for 
some  time  he  was  in  Mexico,  where  he  had  mining  interests, 
and  he  also  lived  in  Texas.  At  a later  period  he  spent  a num- 
ber of  years  in  California.  As  years  advanced,  he  lost  the  full 
use  of  his  limbs,  walking  with  great  difficulty.  This  was  a 
hardship,  especially  for  a man  of  his  magnificient  physique, 
who  had  always  been  accustomed  to  an  active  out-of-door 
life.  Under  these  circumstances  he  submitted,  with  perfect 
poise  and  even  and  unfailing  temper,  to  the  conditions  that 
restricted  him  to  an  indoor  life.  Reading  was  his  principal 
occupation,  and  he  had  in  recent  years  absorbed  the  contents 
of  hundreds  of  volumes,  history  and  biography  having  the 
preference,  though  his  mind  was  versatile,  and  he  read  many 
novels  while  never  neglecting  his  favorite  magazines  and  daily 
newspapers. 

Colonel  Saffarrans  had  the  courteous  manners  of  his  genera- 
tion and  of  his  Southern  training;  and  his  unselfish  thought- 
fulness, his  appreciative  fondness,  for  friends  and  rela- 
tives, his  gentle  sense  of  humor,  and  his  remarkable  talent 
as  a conversationalist  made  it  a constant  source  of  pleas- 


ure to  visit  him.  He  understood  the  latest  developments 
and  was,  intellectually,  abreast  of  the  achievements  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Yet  he  had  lived  only  a few  months  less 
than  a hundred  years,  and  had  witnessed,  as  active  partici- 
pator or  as  eager  observer  most  of  the  historic  events  in  the 
making  of  our  country.  He  had  married  a young  wife.  Miss 
Mary  Jane  Pickett,  when  he  was  rather  past  middle  age,  and 
thus,  in  view  of  the  comparative  youth  of  his  children,  it  had 
seemed  as  if  one  generation  had  been  dropped  from  the  chain. 

He  belonged  to  a type  of  men  of  whom  few  now  survive — 
one  of  those  who  were  identified  with  periods  in  our  history 
ante-dating  the  Mexican  war.  From  a career  of  pioneering 
adventure  that  required  rare  courage  and  power  of  manhood, 
there  had  survived  a brave  and  unfaltering  spirit,  awaiting 
tranquilly  the  last  great  adventure. 

(The  official  record  of  Colonel  Saffarrans  shows  that  he 
served  the  Confederacy  as  Assistant  Quartermaster  in  the 
Provisional  Army  of  Tennesses;  P.  Quartermaster  Second 
Tennessee  (Col.  J.  Knox  Walker,)  1st  Division  Western  De- 
partment.— Ed.) 


JlfAAA55AS  BATTLE  FIELD  PARK. 

Plans  for  the  establishment  of  a battle  field  park  on  the 
fields  of  First  and  Second  Manassas  have  now  taken  definite 
form,  and  a campaign  has  been  launched  to  raise  by  subscrip- 
tion a million  and  a half  dollars  with  which  to  build  a memorial 
the  equal  of  Gettysburg  and  Chickamaugua. 

The  battle  field  will  be  purchased,  a museum  will  be  con- 
structed, walks,  streets,  and  roads  will  be  laid  out;  markers, 
memorials,  and  monuments  will  be  erected;  and  a complete 
scheme  of  tablets  and  monuments  placed  from  Washington  to 
Thoroughfare  Gap  to  interpret  the  historic  spots  adjacent  to 
Manassas. 

The  Manassas  Park  is  on  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Highway,  only 
about  thirty  miles  from  Washington,  and  is,  therefore,  in 
close  enough  proximity  to  be  visited  annually  by  the  thou- 
sands of  tourists  and  visitors  who  come  to  the  Federal  capital. 

The  Manassas  Battle  Field  Confederate  Park  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  Virginia  and  is  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  Southern  men.  It  will  be  the  South’s  tribute  to  valor, 
and,  in  the  language  of  the  charter,  will  be:  “ In  memory  of  the 
brave  dead  and  wounded  of  both  armies  who  fought  in  these 
battles.” 

Hon.  E.  W.  R.  Ewing,  a Virginian,  is  President  of  the  Cor- 
poration. He  is  a high  officer  on  the  legal  staff  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior.  Major  Ewing  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  is  Historian 
General  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans. 

Associated  with  Major  Ewing  on  the  Board  of  Control  in 
J.  Roy  Price,  a member  of  the  Advisory  Counsel  of  the  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans  and  Secretary  of  the  Manassas 
Park  Corporation,  and  Westwood  Hutchinson,  President  of 
the  Bank  of  Manassas  and  Treasurer  of  the  Corporation. 

The  board  of  Control  has  appointed  Dr.  Clarence  J.  Owens 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Board.  Dr.  Owens  is  a Past  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Direc- 
tor General  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress,  and  Past 
President  of  the  Southern  Society  of  Washington.  The 
Finance  Board  includes  in  its  membership:  Hon.  R.  Walton 
Moore,  Vice  Chairman,  member  of  Congress  from  Virginia; 
Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  General  Lee’s  grandson;  Nathan  B.  For- 
rest, Past  Commander  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  Atlanta, 
Ga.;  Col.  MacDonald  Lee,  Richmond,  Va.;  Mrs.  Living- 
ston Rowe  Schuyler,  President  General  U.  D.  C.,  New  York 
City;  Mrs.  A.  McD.  Wilson,  President  General  of  the  Con- 
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federated  Memorial  Association,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Mrs.  Virginia 
F.  Boyle,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Davis-Roy,  Front 
Royal,  Va.;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hutton,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Capt. 
Fred  Beall,  Commander  of  the  Washington  Camp  U.  C.  V. 
Washington,  D.  C.;  Arthur  H.  Jennings,  Historian  in  Chief, 
S.  C.  V.,  Lynchburg,  Va.;  Hon.  E.  S.  Turner,  Warrenton,  Va.; 
Col.  B.  E.  White,  Leesburg,  Va. ; Hon.  William  L.  Old,  Jr.,  Nor- 
folk, Va.;  Maj.  Wallace  Streater,  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  Gen. 
K.  M.  Van  Zandt,  Past  Commander,  U.  C.  V.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

The  Board  of  Control,  after  consultation  with  engineers  and 
experts,  have  decided  upon  a budget  of  expenditure  and  en- 
dowment which  totals  $1,650,000.  This  amount  has  been 
apportioned  among  the  States  as  follows;  District  of  Colum- 
bia, $100,000;  Virginia,  $200,000;  Maryland,  $100,000;  North 
Carolina  $150,000,  South  Carolina,  $75,000;  Georgia,  $150,000; 
Florida,  $50,000;  Alabama,  $100,000;  Mississippi,  $75,000; 
Louisiana,  $100,000;  Texas,  $100,000;  Oklahoma,  $50,000- 
Arkansas,  $50,000;  Missouri,  $100,000;  Kentucky,  $100,000; 
Tennessee  $100,000  West  Virginia,  $50,000. 

The  general  headquarters  for  the  campaign  have  been 
established  at  1415  I Street,  Northwest,  Washington,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Dr.  Owens,  with  Mr.  Verne  Phil 
Simmons  as  Executive  Director.  Other  offices  will  be 
opened  at  central  points  in  the  South  as  the  campaign  pro- 
gresses. 

The  campaign  has  begun.  One  subscription  of  $10,000  has 
been  made.  Among  the  first  to  make  a substantial  subscrip- 
tion are  William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  Hon.  John  Varton  Payne,  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross;  and  Col.  E.  B.  White,  of  Loudon  County,  Va. 

The  proposed  plans  have  been  received  with  enthusiasm 
throughout  the  South.  The  United  Confederate  Veterans, 
the  Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  the  Confederated  Southern 
Memorial  Association,  and  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy have  given  the  pledge  of  active  cooperation.  The 
Camps  and  Chapters  in  nearly  every  town  and  city  throughout 
the  South  will  be  the  local  centers  of  organization  in  making  the 
appeal  for  funds. 

The  intensive  effort  was  inaugurated  coincident  with  the 
Confederate  reunion  held  in  Richmond,  June  19-22.  Gen. 
Julian  S.  Carr,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United  Confed- 
erate Veterans,  is  the  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Board  of  the  Manassas  Battle  Field  Park. 


FIGHTING  IN  THE  WEST. 

(Continued  from  page  255.) 

and  half  a day,  was  captured  by  the  2nd  Colorado  Regiment. 
They  took  it  to  Colorado  and  have  it  now  at  Denver,  and  they 
expect  to  keep  it  in  the  museum  where  it  can  be  seen  by  all 
visitors. 

Moving  south,  we  took  a short  cut  for  the  Missouri  River, 
as  we  had  to  have  a rest,  and  it  was  one  continued  battle,  three 
or  four  fights  every  day  with  the  Union  soldiers.  Finally 
winding  up  in  the  hills  of  Boone  County,  we  felt  safe  and  had 
a good  rest.  While  there  we  were  reenforced  byQuantrell, 
with  fifty  men;  also  Anderson,  with  about  the  same  number, 
all  remaining  and  resting  in  North  Missouri.  When  Price  and 
Shelby  reached  the  Missouri  River,  we  crossed  over  and  were 
in  the  advance  to  Independence,  where  we  lost  one  of  our  best 
soldiers,  George  Todd,  shot  through  the  neck,  and  buried  at 
Independence.  Moving  on  to  the  battle  ground  at  Westport, 
word  came  that  no  quarter  would  be  shown  our  men.  After 
the  defeat  of  Price  and  Shelby,  we  went  back  to  North 
Missouri  and  disbanded,  but  never  surrendered. 


LEE  AND  THE  UNKNOWN  SOLDIER.* 

BY  GRACE  MURRAY  MASTIN,  LEXINGTON,  KY. 

Two  Shades  are  met  in  Arlington 
At  close  of  wondrous  day; 

They  give  salute,  low  words  exchange, 

And  Khaki  speaks  to  Gray: 

“O,  Spotless  Knight,  so  valorous, 

O,  Chieftain,  great  and  good. 

Wilt  pause  awhile,  most  noble  Lee? 

I have  not  understood 

“The  weight  of  nations’  jeweled  wreaths 
Nor  salvos  of  the  guns! 

What  means  it  all?  ‘Tis  strange  mistake! 
Columbia’s  greatest  sons 

“Lie  sepulchred  ’neath  shaft  and  bronze 
In  shadow  of  thy  home! 

But  I — just  humble,  soldier  lad — • 

Why  are  they  weeping  come?” 

Then  answers,  tenderly  and  sweet 
(His  lofty  soul  so  white 

That  radiance  enhalos  both 

And  makes  dim  shadows  bright). 

The  Master  of  old  Arlington, 

Beneath  whose  stately  trees. 

Before  the  fratricidal  strife. 

There  walked  Virginia’s  Lees: 

“Fear  not,  dear  boy.  Earth  hath  marked  well 
Thy  will  to  do  and  dare. 

And  give  thine  ail — e’en  life  itself — 

Nor  questioned  why  nor  where. 

“Can  sacrifice  supremer  be 
Than  give  sweet  youth  away? 

The  crown  of  victor,  lad,  is  thine. 

The  laurel  leaf  and  bay! 

“No  name  upon  yon  Pantheon 
Enchiseled  deep  in  stone 

Hath  fairer  fame,  nor  will  endure 
As  thine,  O,  Lad  Unknown! 

“Be  comforted!  with  thee,  this  night. 

The  soul  of  Robert  Lee 

Will  keep  the  watch,  while  women  pray” — 
’Tis  dawn! — on  Calvary! 


ST  A TE  RIGHTS. 

The  following  comes  from  Gen.  A.  B.  Booth,  Adjutant 
General  U.  C.  V.: 

“In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1920,  Hon.  James  W. 
Wadsworth,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  Hon.  Charles  Curtis,  of  Kan- 
sas, and  Hon.  Frank  B.  Brandegee,  of  Connecticut,  used  this 
language  in  their  campaign  speeches  in  their  respective  States; 

‘“The  integrity  and  sovereignty  of  our  States  and  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  must  be  preserved,  otherwise 
our  republic  cannot  possibly  endure.’” 


♦The  Burial  of  The  Nameless  Hero,  November  11.  1921. 
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. THE  REUNION  IN  RICHMOND. 

(Continued  from  page  244.) 

The  invitation  of  New  Orleans  for  the  reunion  of  1923  was 
accepted,  and  the  reunion  will  be  held  in  April,  date  to  be 
selected  later. 

The  parade  on  Thursday  was  the  great  event  of  the  reunion 
as  usual.  Only  a few  veterans  attempted  the  march,  most  of 
them  occupying  autos  gayly  decorated,  and  sharing  with  the 
fair  maids  and  sponsors  the  attention  of  the  cheering  thousand 
which  lined  the  streets.  The  uniformed  companies  of  Nash- 
ville and  Memphis  veterans — Company  A of  Memphis  and 
Company  B of  Nashville — were  enthusiastically  cheered  as 
they  marched  along.  These  two  companies  are  specially  dis- 
tinctive for  their  uniforms  and  soldierly  bearing. 

There  were  many  military  companies  of  Virginia  in  line, 
also  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  in  khaki,  and  a dozen  or 
more  bands  scattered  throughout  the  line  enlivened  the 
march.  As  the  veterans  passed  the  great  memorials  on  Mon- 
ument Avenue,  their  enthusiasm  was  rekindled,  and  they 
saluted  Davis,  Lee,  Jackson,  and  Stuart  with  the  livest  rebel 
yell  they  had  in  store. 

A very  special  event  of  Thursday  afternoon  was  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone  of  the  monument  that  is  to  be  erected  to 
the  “Pathfinder  of  the  Seas,”  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury, 
which  will  also  stand  on  Monument  Avenue.  The  exercises 
were  conducted  with  Masonic  rites,  and  many  tributes  were 
paid  by  the  several  speakers  to  this  great  benefactor  of  the 
human  race.  The  Maury  Association  of  Richmond,  Va.,  has 
been  working  for  years  to  secure  funds  for  this  monument,  and 
it  will  be  several  years  yet  before  the  monument  is  completed. 
A fuller  report  of  these  exercises  will  be  given  later. 


"THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH  IN  WAR  TIMES." 

The  managing  editor  would  report  that  in  the  past  month 
South  Carolina  has  forged  to  the  front  in  the  matter  of  sup- 
porting and  distributing  the  U.  D.  C.  volume.  Miss  Marion 
Salley,  distributor  for  the  South  Carolina  Division,  has  been 
active  in  her  own  community  in  displaying  the  book  in  a local 
store  and  in  arousing  editorial  and  newspaper  comment. 
Having  done  this  in  her  own  town,  she  has  called  attention  to 
its  efficacy  there  for  the  benefit  of  other  communities  in  the 
South  Carolina  Division. 

Although  the  great  State  of  Texas  is  now  ninth  in  the  list 
of  those  contributing  to  and  distributing  “The  Women  of  the 
South  in  War  Times,”  the  editor  anticipates  particular 
activity  in  that  section,  and  it  is  his  belief  that  Mrs.  Emma 
H.  Townsend  is  going  to  put  the  Lone  Star  State  in  the  front 
rank. 

Finally,  the  managing  editor  would  particularly  report  some 
recent  contributions  to  the  Publicity  Fund  from  Alabama. 
These  contributions  are  as  follows:  Sidney  Lanier  Chapter, 
Alexander  City,  $1;  Fayette  Chapter,  Fayette,  $1;  Sophie 
Bibb  Chapter,  Montgomery,  $1;  John  B.  Gordon  Chapter, 
Wetumpka,  $1;  R.  D.  Jackson  Chapter,  Woodlawn,  $1; 
Stonewall  Chapter,  Ensley,  $1;  Bessemer  Chapter,  Bessemer, 
$1;  Sumter  Chapter,  Livingston,  $1;  Tuscumbia  Chapter, 
Tuscumbia,  $1. 

The  California  Division  a'so  sent  in  $1  for  this  purpose, 


THE  SOLDIER'S  FAREWELL. 

James  M.  Kilgour,  of  Round  Hill,  Va.,  sends  the  following: 
“In  the  August  number  appeared  a most  interesting  article 
about  the  35th  Virginia  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Col.  Elijah 
V.  White,  which  recalled  an  incident  in  the  life  of  my  father, 
Maj.  T.  Mortimar  Kilgour,  who  was  an  officer  in  that  noted 
command.  This  command  was  with  Stonewall  Jackson  in  his 
immortal  Valley  campaign,  and  was  once  encamped  in  Clark 
County,  near  by  one  of  the  fine  mansions  that  abound  in  that 
region.  In  this  mansion  there  lived  a number  of  young  ladies 
whose  ardent  Southern  sympathies  led  them  to  heap  atten- 
tions on  the  boys  of  White’s  battalion.  An  order  came  to 
move  hurriedly — as  Stonewall’s  orders  usually  came.  My 
father  and  some  others  were  at  the  mansion  when  the  order 
came,  and  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  ride  away  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  young  ladies  a copy  of  the 
poem  following.  No  romance  followed  this,  for  the  lady  was 
not  my  mother,  but  some  years  ago  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
monument  to  the  Confederate  dead  in  Clark  County  a young 
lady  came  to  me  and  asked  if  I would  not  like  to  see  the 
original  manuscript  of  “The  Soldier’s  Farewell.”  The  paper 
had  been  treasured  in  the  family  all  those  years,  and  I felt 
a thrill  go  through  my  heart  as  I read  it,  such  as  that  young 
lady  must  have  felt  a half  century  ago  as  she  saw  the  boys 
riding  away  on  their  desperate  errand.  This  is  the  poem: 

Time  flies,  but  still  I’m  delaying 

The  moment  that  surely  must  come; 

The  war  steed’s  impatiently  neighing. 

And  I hear  the  long  roll  of  the  drum. 

O,  sadly  the  night  wind  is  sighing. 

And  sadly  the  moon  shines  above. 

Like  the  light  on  the  face  of  the  dying 
Which  hallows  its  last  look  of  love. 

Then  farewell,  my  heart  in  its  sadness. 

While  thoughts  of  the  past  wildly  swell. 

Turns  away  from  the  scenes  of  its  gladness 
To  whisper,  dear  Mary,  farewell. 

But  in  vain,  for  no  thoughts  can  I borrow 
From  moonlight  or  night  wind  to  tell 

The  measureless  depths  of  my  sorrow 
As  I whisper,  dear  Mary,  farewell. 

Say,  dearest,  that  when  we  are  parted. 

And  thy  soul-beaming  smile  is  not  near 

To  cheer  me  when  half  broken-hearted. 

To  memory  thou  wilt  give  a fond  tear. 

As  a voice  through  the  silence  comes  stealing. 

Like  the  toll  of  a funeral  bell. 

Once  more  all  the  sadness  revealing 
Of  the  battle-worn  soldier’s  farewell. 

Fare  the  well!  The  fiery  strife  of  the  battle 
May  toss  its  red  waves  as  it  will; 

I can  smile  ’mid  the  war  storm’s  dread  rattle 
If  I know  that  you  think  of  me  still. 

And,  O,  if  my  life  should  be  given 
To  my  country,  then  go  where  I fell. 

And  down  from  the  blue  vaults  of  heaven 
Will  echo  this  parting  farewell. 


Qopfederat^  l/eterai) 
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I— PETTIBONE-^ 

makes  U.  C.  V. 


UNIFORMS,  and 
a complete  line 
of  Military  Sup- 
plies, Secret  So- 
c i e t y Regalia, 
Lodge  Charts, 
Military  T e x t - 
books,  Flags, 
Pennants.  B a n - 
ners,  and  Badges. 


Mail  orders  filled  promptly.  You  deal  di- 
rect with  the  factory.  Inquiries  invited. 


PETTIBONE’S, CINCINNATI 


Mrs.  Arthur  Ransom,  now  of  Engle- 
wood, Colo.  (2929  Acoma  Avenue), 
wishes  to  hear  from  any  surviving  com- 
rades of  her  husband’s  father,  Lemuel 
Ransom,  of  Murfreesboro,  who,  she 
thinks,  was  a chaplain  in  the  Army 
of  Tennessee. 


The  Carnegie  Library  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  would  like  to  complete  its  file  of  the 
Veteran,  and  anyone  having  the  fol- 
lowing copies  for  sale  will  please  write 
to  the  Librarian:  1893 — January,  Feb- 
ruary, March;  1894 — November  and 
December;  1895 — October  and  Novem- 
ber. 


George  N.  Gearhart,  of  Centerton, 
Ark.,  makes  inquiry  for  any  com- 
rades of  E.  P.  Billington,  who  enlisted 
in  the  fall  of  1864  in  Marshall  County, 
Tenn.,  in  Capt.  Ed  Niles’s  company  of 
the  14th  Tennessee  Regiment,  Forrest’s 
Cavalry.  He  needs  proof  of  his  service 
in  order  to  get  a pension. 


Mrs.  Ella  Dysart,  Marion,  N.  C., 
R.  R.  No.  3,  wishes  to  get  in  communi- 
cation with  some  comrades  of  her  hus- 
band, John  Samuel  Dysart,  who  en- 
listed in  Arkansas  in  1861.  at  Little 
Rock  or  Benton,  and  served  in  the 
cavalry.  A member  of  his  company  was 
John  Childers,  but  that  is  all  she  knows 
of  his  comrades.  She  is  trying'  to  get  a 
pension. 


U.  D.  C.  Cookbook. — As  Mrs. 
Bashinsky,  compiler  of  the  U.  D.  C. 
Cookbook  of  Tried  and  True  Recipes, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Alabama  Division 
U.  D.  C.  Scholarship  Committee,  will  be 
in  Europe  for  a year,  all  orders  for  the 
book  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Julius 
Jaffe,  2326  Highland  Avenue,  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  and  to  Mrs.  Gustave  Mertens, 
Holcombe  Street,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Price  of  the  book,  postpaid,  $1.90. 


Park  Eagerton,  of  Lindale,  Tex., 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  old  com- 
rades of  his  father,  C.  B.  Eagerton,  who 
was  a member  of  the  4th  South  Carolina 
Cavalry,  Company  F,  Butler’s  Brigade, 
Hampton’s  Legion,  and  who  partici- 
pated in  that  famous  cattle  raid.  He 
went  from  Marion,  S.  C.,  to  Smith 
County,  Tex.,  in  1870,  and  there  died 
in  1919. 


The  widow  of  Samuel  Wheeiock 
Cutter  is  seeking  information  of  his 
service  for  the  Confederacy  so  she  may 
obtain  a pension.  As  a lad  of  sixteen, 
young  Cutter  enlisted  as  a Confederate 
soldier,  but  no  record  of  his  service  has 
been  found  in  the  State  archives.  He 
was  born  in  New  Orleans,  and  must  have 
enlisted  with  some  company  made  up  in 
that  city.  Any  information  of  his 
service  can  be  sent  to  Mrs.  J.  Pinckney 
Smith,  1408  St.  Charles  Avenue,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Charles  Anton  Moran,  of  Pine  Heights 
Sanitarium,  North  Augusta,  S.  C.,  asks 
that  any  survivors  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States  navy  who  knew  “Con” 
(Cornelius)  Sheehan,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
“formerly  landsman.  Savannah,  Ga., 
Station,  Seaman  C.  S.  S.  Georgia  and 
C.  S.  S.  Atlanta,”  will  send  him  their 
names  and  addresses,  as  he  wishes  to 
obtain  information  of  his  grandfather’s 
service.  He  would  also  like  to  have  an 
autographed  photo  or  a letter  from  any 
member  of  the  U.  C.  V.  He  is  a member 
of  the  John  B.  Gordon  Camp  No.  46, 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans,  of  Atlan- 
ta, and  served  twenty-nine  months 
overseas  in  the  World  War,  and  is  now 
being  treated  for  disabilities. 


WHERE  SOME  MONEY  GOES. 

A total  of  $596,868.70  is  sent  to 
eighty-six  foreign  countries  every  month 
by  the  United  States  Veterans’  Bureau, 
to  meet  the  allotment  and  allowance, 
insurance  and  compensation  claims  of 
men  who  followed  the  American  flag  in 
the  World  War,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  bureau. 

More  money  is  sent  to  Italy  than  to 
any  other  country,  a total  of  $215,917.96 
being  forwarded  monthly  by  the  bureau 
to  satisfy  the  various  claims  of  ex- 
soldiers and  their  dependents.  The 
allotment  and  allowance  money,  amount- 
ing to  $3,319,  is  forwarded  in  100  checks; 
$115,148.88,  payable  on  insurance  poli- 
cies, are  forwarded  in  2,412  checks; 
2,037  checks,  amounting  to  $97,450.08 
are  forwarded  to  meet  compensation 
claims. 


From  AH  Gauges,  Head  Noises  and  Other  Ear 
Troubles  Easily  and  Permanently  Relieeedl 


Thousands  who  were 
formerly  deaf,  now 
hear  distinctly  every 
sound — even  whispers 
I do  not  escape  them. 
I Their  life  of  loneliness 
has  ended  and  all  is  now 
joy  and  sunshine.  The 
impaired  or  lacking  por- 
tions of  their  ear  drums 
have  been  reinforced  by 
simple  little  devices, 
scientifically  construct- 
ed for  that  special  pur- 
^ pose. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

often  called  “Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears” 

are  restoring  perfect  hearing  in  every  condition  of 
deafness  or  defective  hearing  from  causes  such  as 
Catarrhal  Deafness,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and  Hissing  Sounds, 
Perforated,  Wholly  or  Partiall^Destroyed  


ftrengthen  the  nerrei  of  the  ears 
central#  the  sound  waves  on  one  p 


Ireland  ranks  second  in  the  amount 
of  money  received  by  former  American 
soldiers  or  their  dependents.  A total  of 
1,124  checks  are  sent  to  Ireland  monthly 
to  meet  allotment  and  allowance,  insur- 
ance and  compensation  claims  amount- 
ing to  $67,421.81. 

Former  soldiers  or  their  dependents 
now  residing  in  Germany  are  being 
compensated  for  their  injuries  or  losses 
in  sums  amounting  to  $3,336.06. 

According  to  the  disbursement  lists 
prepared  by  the  bureau,  checks  are 
forwarded  to  every  civilized  spot  under 
the  sun.  One  man  on  the  remote  island 
of  Tahita,  receives  disability  compensa- 
tion of  $47.74  monthly,  five  checks  are 
forwarded  each  month  to  Asia  Minor, 
four  to  Egypt,  one  to  Esthonia,  ninety- 
one  to  China,  twenty-eight  to  Japan, 
eight  to  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and 
eleven  to  Barbados.  While  nearly  all 
of  the  South  American,  European, 
African,  and  Asiatic  States  receive 
payments  in  larger  amounts. 


Over  500  disabled  ex-service  men  were 
enrolled  in  the  United  States  Veterans’ 
Bureau  Vocational  Schools,  at  Chil- 
licothe,  Ohio,  when  that  school  opened 
on  December  1.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  to  accommodate  5,000 
students. 
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First  Fight  Between  Ironclads 


I HO  has  not  been  thrilled  b}?  the  story  of  the 
fight  between  the  first  ironclads  in  naval  warfare? 
And  who  of  us  of  Confederate  ancestry  has  not 
resented  the  telling  of  the  story  as  a Federal  victory? 
Few  historians  have  given  credit  where  due  in  that  fight, 
nor  has  Confederate  genius  been  properly  recognized  in 
the  making  of  the  first  ironclad  warship  in  the  history  of 
the  world. 

The  Facts  of  the  Fight 

Read  the  story  of  this  great  naval  engagement  as  told 
by  E.  V.  WHITE,  late  of  Portsmouth,  Va.,  who  was  a 
junior  engineer  on  the  Virginia,  and  who  tells  the  story 
as  “a  witness  and  participant,”  his  position  giving  him 
the  best  opportunity  for  observation  of  the  fight. 

Get  This  Booklet 

This  story  is  given  in  a handsome  pamphlet,  illustrated, 
and  the  offer  of  it  to  all  who  renew  their  subscriptions  to 
the  Veteran,  to  all  new  subscribers,  and  to  all  who  send 
one  or  more  subscriptions  is  continued  for  the  month  of 
July.  But  the  supply  is  more  limited,  so  do  not  delay. 

Jit— ^ SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  TO  ^ 4^^ 

The  Confederate  Veteran 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


